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Editorial Comment 


Toure resolutions were adopted at the Swampscott 

convention of the Association for Childhood Education. In brief they are: 

I. The Association for Childhood Education will actively promote an 

interpretation of childhood education which emphasizes development as 

a sequential and continuous process beginning before birth and con- 
tinuing through the formative years. 

II. The Association for Childhood Education will actively promote 
opportunities for teachers to study local, state and national legislation 
affecting education; regulations and services designed to prevent juvenile 
delinquency, and the theory and practice of mental hygiene so that they 
may understand and deal more competently with social problems affecting 
childhood. 

III. The Association for Childhood Education will continue to present 
through its publications current developments in research, sound phil- 
osophic thought and progressive plans of action which will bring about 
intelligent public opinion, desirable legislative action, and financial sup- 
port in meeting the educational needs of young children. 

The value, success, and force of the third resolution depends upon 
what is done about the other two. Time alone can tell. 


Ler us consider the first. Just what does it mean? 
If we are to think of childhood education as a continuous growth process 
beginning before birth and continuing indefinitely, then old labels and 
classifications must be expanded or discarded. For example, when an 
infant reaches his second birthday this does not always mean that he 
has become a two-year-old, except chronologically. He may still behave 
like a one-year-old. When a child comes from kindergarten to first grade 
he does not automatically stop being a ‘‘kindergartner’’ nor does he auto- 
matically become a “‘first-grader,” even though an antiquated system 
of marks and promotions says that he has. Something more fundamental 
than promotion should have taken place. 


T Rug, it often happens that a “first-grader” may be 
promoted to second, third, and even fourth grade yet still will act and 
think as he did in kindergarten. Why? There are two reasons: First, he 
may have failed to grow up. Some of the sequences in his normal develop- 
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ment may have been skipped because those responsible for his guidance 
did not know or failed to observe what should have come next. Second, 
his tempo of development may be unusually slow. This may be due to 
some basic physiological immaturity or to the lack of stimulating ex- 
periences. 


- Enact child has his own pattern and tempo of growth 
and development. Coincident with this growth is our ideal for him— 
the development of social, intellectual, emotional and physical maturity. 
What, then, is our job? To know and understand the sequences of devel- 
opment common to all children; to know the pattern and tempo of each 
individual child; to know at just which stage in his own pattern of devel- 
opment each child is; to have some idea of what the individual's ca- 
pacities are; and last, through understanding and skill in our guidance 
to help him on to his next stage of growth. A large order, yes, but if we 
do not know these sequences of growth and cannot interpret them to 
others, the first resolution means nothing. 


W uar has the second resolution to do with the first? 
If we understand what is meant by childhood education, we must also 
know how to make it function and what the hindrances and helps to that 
functioning are. How many of us, for instance, know what legislation 
is pending in local, state and national affairs which may promote or 
retard the education of children? What do we know about the Federal 
Housing Administration? What is our attitude toward birth control? 
What are the juvenile courts doing with children? What advice are 
pediatricians giving parents? What needs to be done about the Child 
Labor Amendment? What do we think of socialized medicine? What 
are the latest statistics on infant mortality? What factors make for mental 
health and how can we acquire them? Why do we still have orphan 
asylums? What does this so-called “changing social order’ have to do 
with the whole scheme of things? Where, how, and when can we guaran- 
tee to every child the right to “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness’’? 
And what, by the way, do we mean by life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness? 


As Teachers of young children it is up to us to find 
out some of the answers if childhood education is to have real meaning. 
This is no time to confine ourselves to the gentle art of ‘thinking sweet 
thoughts”’ and saying “nice words”! There are things to be done if resolu- 
tions are to be more than resolutions. 


D. W. and F. M. 
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Education in Relation to 


a Changing National Scheme 


Bess GOODYKOONTZ 


In RECENT years a quantity of books, 
motion pictures, magazine articles, picture 
books, and official reports have described the 
dramatic changes in our national life. Such 
books as Mark Sullivan’s “Our Times,” 
Thomas Beer’s ‘““The Mauve Decade,” and 
Frederick Lewis Allen’s “Only Yesterday” 
are invaluable for background in estimating 
the extent and rapidity of change. W. A. 
Croffut’s picture-book, “The American Pro- 
cession,’ shows how we worked, dined, 
dressed, traveled, kept house, and played 
even a few decades ago. We have had, too, 
the reports of various national committees, 
such as the President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends in 1933, the Commission 
on the Social Studies of the American Histor- 
ical Association, the National Education As- 
sociation’s Committee on Social-Economic 
Goals of America. Certainly no one who 
reads or observes can be unaware of the 
many changes in American life. But when we 
speak of current economic and social changes 
we usually speak complainingly and infer 
that things generally are a mess. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHANGING 
NATIONAL SCHEME 


Suppose we try to extract from this mess 
a few definable characteristics of the chang- 
ing scheme of things. I shall name four and 
point out later what education can do about 
them. 


@ Production of things.—In the first place, 
this is the period of greatest productive ca- 
pacity this country has ever known. To be 
sure America has never produced or had as 
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( Dr. Goodykoontz, Assistant United States | 
Commissioner of Education, says that Edu- 
cation must develop better understanding of 
change, develop character elements to meet 
these changes and modify the schools in line 
with the needs created by a changing na- 
tional scheme. [Swampscott address.} 7 
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much of everything as it could have used 
profitably. Even in boom times—say in 1929 
—we did not have enough things. For ex- 
ample, at the 1929 rate of production there 
was one overcoat made for each man every 
five years, one ready-made suit every two 
years, one sleeping garment every two years, 
and three shirts each year. For each woman 
there was clothing amounting to just $22.12 
each year. In that year three handkerchiefs 
per person were made. In the matter of food 
supplies we were far short in 1929 of a 
satisfactory diet for all of our people—lack- 
ing 3, billion gallons of milk, three-fourths 
of a billion pounds of butter, 900 million 
pounds of beef.’ 

It is easy to see that America has never 
had enough to go around. But even at that, 
our ability to produce is prodigious. Science, 
invention and discovery have seen to that. 
For example, in wheat fields today one man 
with modern tools and machines can do in 
three hours an amount of work that would 
have taken him 57 hours with the tools of 
1830. A brick-making machine has been de- 
veloped by which one man can make more 
than 40,000 bricks in an hour. In automobile 
plants a modern machine produces pressed 
steel frames at a rate equalling the work of 
175 men a few years ago. A new road-mak- 


1 Simpson, Kemper. Introduction to World Economics. 
p. 16. 
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ing machine will lay in one minute a hard 
surface which formerly would have required 
many hours of hard work.* 

This all brings about complications. The 
ability to produce more goods at faster rates 
with fewer persons working is not a simple 
equation. Boiled down it means several 
things: (1) fewer people can have regular 
work; (2) many persons must learn new 
kinds of jobs, such as tending machines that 
do the job instead of doing the job them- 
selves; (3) those who do work will work 
fewer hours and play more; (4) there will 
be much argument as to how to distribute 
the wages of the machine—shall they go to 
the man who owns the machine or to the 
men whom it displaces? 


@ Organized groups.—lt is only natural of 
course in a period characterized by such in- 
equalities between production and consump- 
tion that various occupational groups will 
be seriously affected and will find it expedi- 
ent to organize for their own better protec- 
tion. A second outstanding characteristic of 
the changing national scheme is the increase 
in the numbers of groups—social and eco- 
nomic—which have been brought closer to- 
gether for collective action because of the 
clashes of group interests. 

For example, farmers have commonly 
been considered extreme individualists, and 
their difficulties laid to their unwillingness 
or inability to cooperate effectively. But the 
deflation of food prices made the consequent 
increase in debt burden on farm property 
well-nigh intolerable in many agricultural 
communities. A mortgage incurred for the 
purchase of corn-growing land when corn 
sold for a dollar a bushel seemed a reason- 
able investment; but that same mortgage 
was insupportable when corn dropped to 
eight cents per bushel. Naturally any attempt 
on the part of banks or mortgage holders to 
foreclose seemed to farmers unreasonable. 


2 Ogburn, William F. You and Machines. American 
Covacil on Education. 
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They were not responsible for the drop in ~ 
prices. Soon they banded together and, first — 
through force and later through legislative 
action, attempted to protect their own— — 


farmers’—interests. 


Other groups behaved in similar ways: © 


employers in various fields, bankers, business 


men, bond holders, employees, and teachers ~ 


all found themselves members of groups 


suffering similar conditions. The result was 


a rapid increase in the number of organiza- 


tions for collective action. It may be noted 
that this collective action was usually protec- — 


tive action. 


@ Changes in attitudes and things —Natu- 
rally the acceleration of production brings 
about a breath-taking rapidity of change in 
attitudes, as well as change in material 
things. This we may consider a third charac- 


teristic of the changing national scheme. In — 


the matter of clothing we have always been 
used to rapid style changes; now those 


changes extend to fabrics and colors as well — 


so that we have “this year’s green” and “‘last 
winter's coat weaves.” In interior furnishings 
we have long since discarded “periods” in 
favor of “current vogues’ which supersede 
each other swiftly. And as, for automobiles, 
next year’s model appears this year. 

These appear to be fairly superficial 
changes, but in reality they are not. They 
all affect attitudes strongly. In order to trace 
one of them back to its important connections 
with attitudes suppose we consider the purely 
feminine interest of dress trimmings. Time 
was when beautiful lace, beadwork, braid, 
ribbon, or other exquisite detail on a dress 
was carefully removed and saved when the 
garment itself was past wearing so that in 
due time it might appear again on a new 
dress. Store-rooms and attics will testify to 
this habit. But that day is gone forever. 
Why? Here are some common explanations: 
(1) Last year’s things dre “dated” and no 
one wants that; (2) it is better to be stylish 
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than to fuss over quality; (3) it costs less to 
buy ready-mades than to hire persons to 
make-over; (4) it is unpatriotic to save 
things—prosperity depends upon continuous 
buying. 

I am not saying that these attitudes are 
wrong, nor even that they are questionable. 
I am inclined to think that rapidity of change 
adds to the general scene. I only call atten- 
tion to the fact that rapidity of change in 
material things brings about consequent 
changes in attitudes and values, even to the 
point that the sterling virtues of an earlier 
day—such as thrift—are no longer respected, 
and may even be considered detrimental to 
national welfare. We face the question of 
what to put in their places. 


| Physical and economic insecurity.— A 
fourth and major characteristic of the chang- 
ing national scheme has been evident 
throughout the discussion of the three pre- 
ceding ones—that is, physical and economic 
insecurity for many groups. The workman 
finds his job gone; the manufacturer meets 
cut-throat competition by makers of inferior 
goods; the consumer’ finds prices increased 
more than income; the aged find hope of 
earning gone and savings lost; the sick suffer 
both illness and fear of the future; the pro- 
fessional man or woman—lawyer, physician, 
or teacher—continues to serve his clientele 
with little remuneration to provide security 
for himself and inadequate support from the 
public for group security. 

To list the things people are afraid of 
would give us “the raw materials of insecur- 
ity” at the present time, and would show 
the extent to which physical and emotional 
welfare still must be a national goal. 


These, then, are some of the elements-of 
our changing national life: (1) prodigious 
capacity for production with less labor than 
before; (2) frequent and serious clashes of 
gfoup interests and more frequent recourse 
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to collective action; (3) rapidity of change 
both in material things and in our attitudes; 
and (4) widespread economic insecurity for 
many groups. This is the mess education is to 
do something about, not of course that edu- 
cation alone must or can save the situation. 

Local, state, and federal governments 
have been trying, by legislative action and 
otherwise, to apply correctives to the out- 
cropping symptoms of serious internal dis- 
turbance. The new Social Security Bill is one 
such corrective attempt, involving both fed- 
eral and state governments in an inter-lock- 
ing program. 

Efforts to reduce or to control competition, 
to protect labor, and to afford opportunities 
for collective action with government sanc- 
tion represent still other corrective programs 
engaged in for the people, by the people. 
It is also true of course that voluntary groups 
of one kind or another are all pledging their 
leaders to corrective action of their own de- 
vising—teachers, business men, veterans, 
farmers, miners, bankers, and many others. 


THE TASK FOR EDUCATION 


Where does education come in in this 
troubled scene? What does Education (with 
a capital letter) think it can do? What do 


the people expect it to do? 


| Development of understanding —The 
first responsibility is the development of 
widespread understanding among all ages 
and classes of the changes which are taking 
place and their underlying causes. To this 
there can be no objection; it has almost be- 
come one of the great American proverbs 
like learning through doing, the seven car- 
dinal principles, and the whole child. But 
this understanding of conditions must be 
something more than mere academic interest. 
It implies the degree of comprehension indi- 
cated in the Biblical phrase “‘to grow in wis- 
dom and understanding.” So much of our 
so-called understanding is only an accumula- 
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tion of new words such as technocracy, tech- 
nological unemployment, laissez faire, econ- 
omy of plenty, and so on. I suppose one of 
the first stages in getting real understanding 
is to stop blaming our present situation on 
a long list of scapegoats. We all know what 
the common ones are: unpaid war debts, 
unsettled international affairs, over-produc- 
tion, Wall Street, immigration, the War, and 
millionaires. Of course, it is easy to settle 
the blame squarely on one of these and to 
let it go at that. But Education can stop at 
no such easy answer; it must aim for a 
reasoned, unemotional, objective understand- 
ing of all elements and an assumption of 
responsibility on the part of the individual 
for his share in effecting such adjustments 
as are needed. 

Another goal toward which education 
should work is to establish the right to un- 
derstand. We do not have it now—nor will 
we have it so long as new concepts and 
political and social doctrines are barred from 
schools; so long as certain groups exercise 
the right to determine which interpretations 
of historical or scientific facts may be studied. 
There are those who believe that education 
must assume a militant attitude and demand 
the establishment of the right of all to under- 
stand. There are others who believe that 
success lies in demonstrating that in under- 
standing alone lies national safety. Certain 
it is that whichever way is used, the battle is 
yet to be fought. 

Among ourselves we may inquire why it 
is so difficult to provide opportunities for 
discussion and study of controversial prob- 
lems. A paragraph from a recent study of 
teachers in rural schools says:* 

If we were to imagine the 153,306 one-room 
teachers recently reported by the states as stand- 
ing side by side, one every three feet, their ranks 
would extend in an unbroken line for a dis- 
tance of 87 1/10 miles. If this army of teachers 


* Gaumnitz, Walter H. Status of Teachers and Principals 
Employed in the Rural Schools of the United States. U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 3, p. 117. 
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were arranged in such a way that the one having’ 
received the least amount of training stood at 
one end and the one having received the largest’ 
amount of training at the other, a person review- 
ing this great company would find it necessary’ 
to walk a distance of 1434. miles before coming’ 
to a teacher with a training longer than two’ 
years of high school; he would have to walk 
nearly half the entire distance before coming to’ 
one with more training than high-school gradua- | 
tion; he would have to continue his walk for a’ 
distance of 664/5 miles before reaching the 
first teacher with the equivalent of two years of 
normal-school education ; and he would have to’ 
prolong his walk to a point 3 miles from the” 
end of the line before coming to the first teacher | 
who had the equivalent of a college education. 














This is a picture of teachers in rural com- 
munities, but nearly half of our people live’ 
there too. Where are they to get understand- 
ing of these complicated times if not through 
their schools? No wonder there is some hesi- 
tation on the part of the public in having 
difficult economic and social problems taught 
by the first 60 miles of the teachers just 
described. I firmly believe that the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education and others 
with similar high standard for their profes- 
sional activities can do much to establish the | 
right of all persons to study and understand 7 
difficult public questions if they will insist | 
upon the necessity of an educated teacher in 
every teaching position as the first requisite. 

It would be unfair to overlook the excel- 
lent contributions to basic understandings in 
the realm of social and economic problems 
which teachers of young children have made 
through course of study materials. Studies of 
production, of consumer-buying, of stand- 
ards, of business practices, of occupational 
groups, of changing processes are all con- 
ducive to intelligent observation and con- 
tinued interest. Of course when we study 
milk we will be accused of helping the 
dairy industry; when we study rivers and 
dams we will be pro-utility; when we study 
grocery stores we will be suspected of en- 
couraging buying. To guard against this an 
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awareness of issues is important for teachers 
of young children in the same way and for 
the same reasons that it is important for 
teachers of social sciences. 


@ The crisis in character —A second obliga- 
tion of education, as I see it at the present 
time, is that of helping people to analyze and 
comprehend the personal character elements 
involved in the present situation and to show 
how they play a part in the changing na- 
tional scheme. James Truslow Adams says 
that we are meeting three crises at once: an 
economic crisis, a political crisis, and a crisis 
in character.* Strange, isn’t it, that we hear 
much about the first two, but little about the 
crisis in character, in spite of their close rela- 
tionship. 

In other words, Mr. Adams implies that 
bad bonds and stocks didn’t just happen to 
be sold; banks didn’t just happen to close; 
industries didn’t just happen to lay off thou- 
sands of men over night without assuming 
any responsibility for those whom the new 
machines displaced. In fact, the collapse of 
Wall Street would not be accepted by any 
of the insurance companies as an act of God. 
Somewhere along the line of our business and 
social life we reach a point where activities 
are not directed by what people know to be 
right, but by what they themselves want, or 
would like to think is right. Instincts for 
self-preservation and self-aggrandizement are 
stronger than intellectual or social purposes. 

Of course, Education alone cannot stop 
this. Instincts are too strong. But Education 
can make us conscious that as a people we 
are prone to talk one thing and do another; 
to urge equalization of opportunity and op- 
pose taxation measures to secure it; to spurn 
speculation and take the first chance to prac- 
tice it; to talk peace and prepare for war; 
to glorify cooperation and admire individual 
dominance. It would seem a wholly worthy 
“The 


* Adams, James Truslow. Crisis in Character.”’ 


Harper's Magazine, August, 1933. 
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and practical goal for education to develop a 
consciousness of our paradoxes and to give 
the ti 


place in our thinking. 


"The character elements—Of course to 
do something about it is the next step. To 
name the characteristics or qualities needed 
by individuals in meeting obligations of 
citizenship in such stirring times would 
mean to catalog all the cardinal virtues. You 
have your lists of qualities; here are some of 
them: tolerance for the beliefs of others; 
respect for the rights of others; willingness 
and ability to cooperate for social purposes; 
flexibility in adapting to new demands and 
new opportunities; an experimental attitude; 
willingness and ability to accept responsibil- 
ity; and integrity in performing public trusts. 
They may sound formidable, listed in this 
fashion, but to teachers of young children 
they are simply the warp and woof of the 
day’s program. Translated into everyday ac- 
tivities they mean listening to other people, 
giving a fair chance to everybody, working 
together, sharing the fun, learning new ways 
of doing things, doing one’s share and doing 
it well. Not formidable at all, but terribly 
important if Education’s relation to the 
changing national scheme is to be both cor- 
rective and preventive. 


@A chance for creative activity—Last 
among the suggestions of what Education 
can do in the present emergency is to pro- 
vide a chance for creative activity in working 
out new educational services. As changes take 
place in our ways of doing things, first one 
group and then another is affected and often 
thrown out of line. At one time it is the 
young people from 16 to 18 years who decide 
to stop school and go to work, and then find 
to their surprise that they are not permitted 
to hold jobs. Then it is the skilled workman 
who sees a new device make his work un- 
necessary. Then the woman worker who 
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loses her job because she marries, the work- 
man who is retired while still interested and 
able, the untrained person who could hold 
a job in good times but not in bad, the work- 
man who works only half as long as former- 
ly, the college graduate who must wait his 
turn for a job—all these groups illustrate 
the fact that as conditions continue rapidly 
to change, one group after another finds itself 
out of adjustment and in need of the educa- 
tional services which schools can provide. 

Schools cannot solve all occupational prob- 
lems; but the training of new workers, the 
re-training of displaced workers, guidance 
service, facilities for the employment of un- 
employed time, consultation service for par- 
ents and others who work with children, are 
only natural extensions of already existing 
programs. 

The extension of school services down- 
ward for young children, upward for older 
students, and outward for community service 
affords a wide field for creative activity. This 
is not a popular doctrine. Schools and teach- 
ets resist change as vigorously as do other 
groups. A study of the program of the 
Swampscott convention and the Association’s 
publications, however, would lead me to 
expect this group to view with equanimity 
proposals for radical changes in the forms, 
labels and practices associated with early 
childhood education, and to take the lead in 
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Halloween 


Witches may slide on a slippery moon, 

And Goblins may dance from morning till 
noon, 

But I have something important to do 

For I have a pumpkin that’s shiny and new. 
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the plans and reorganizations so vitally 
needed in most lower elementary schools, 
Are you satisfied that fewer than half our 
children receive the kind of training the 
kindergartens were designed to provide? 
After having kindergartens these 
years, is it still wise to keep them as an ap 
pendage rather than as an integral first level 
or first class in the school? Shall the artificial} 
barriers between primary and intermediate 
gtades be built stronger? Not if this Associa- 
tion’s program is an answer. How can we be 
sure that each child has the attention of som 
teacher who is interested in his all-around 
growth, and at the same time see to it 
instructional influences come to him from 4) 
variety of competent sources and persons? — 
2 : 
The national welfare depends upon the 
extent to which education assumes its respon 
sibilities. This is our job: (1) to develop an 
understanding of these changes in our na- 
tional life so that we all understand them, 
not fear them; enjoy them, not dread them;} 
(2) to make people conscious ‘of the charac- 
ter elements involved in our changing na- 
tional life; (3) to take as a major obligation 
the development of character elements which 
the changing times demand; (4) to modif 
schools radically, gladly, intelligtntly in lin 
with the needs created by the changing na- 
tional scheme. 





I'll scoop out the seeds that are hidden inside 
And carve out a face that’s smiling so wide. 
When the candlelight shines, everyone will 
say, 
“Look at that Jack-o-Lantern; isn’t he gay?” 
—BetTry G. MELICHAR 
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The Teacher Sets 


GEORGE H. PRESTON 


I ONCE lived in a school for the feeble- 
minded. While there I taught some feeble- 
minded boys to plow and, in doing so, I 
violated one of the apparently obvious tenets 
of education—I had no knowledge of the 
subject I was teaching: I could not plow, yet 
I undertook to teach a subject of which I 
had no knowledge. Strangely enough it 
turned out to be successful teaching and the 
reason, I believe, was that I knew my pupils. 
‘With a fair idea of the way they thought, 
of the limitations that were imposed upon 
them by their defect, of the speed at which 
they could acquire new ideas and coordinate 
those ideas with appropriate activities, it was 
easier for me to teach them than it was for 
the farmer who knew plowing but not his 


pupils. 


Every teacher knows that she must be fa- 


miliar not only with the subject to be taught 
but also with the victim who must learn that 
subject. This is, I believe, one of the foun- 
dations of modern educational practice. But 
even a knowledge of the subject and the 
victim is not enough. In addition to these 


) two factors the teacher must know the teach- 
~ _er. \A thorough understanding of personal 


ideals and standards; of likes, dislikes and 
prejudices; of. attitudes toward people, the 
world, and the things in it, is essential not 
only if the pupil is to be well taught, but is 
even more emphatically necessary if the 
teacher is to stand the strain of daily teaching, 
of complaining parents, of unappreciative 
supervisors and superintendents, and of 
weariness, without emotional unheavals that 
will be destructive. It seems, therefore, that 


Her House in Order 


[11] 







From the standpoint of mental hygiene, what™ 
are the problems of teachers and how can they 
be met? Dr. Preston, Maryland State Com- 
missioner of Mental Hygiene, analyzes some 
of these problems and tells how he thinks they 
| may be solved. {Swampscott address.} 





we have a right to expect of the teacher not 
only a knowledge of subject and pupil, but 
also self knowledge. 


UNDERSTANDING PERSONAL ATTITUDES 


\ The importance of understanding personal 
attitudes has become increasingly evident in 
certain psychiatric fields in which the physi- 
cian finds himself wholly unable to interpret 
the attitudes, feelings and beliefs of his 
patient if he is unable to make allowance for 
the personal positive and negative prejudices, 
for the sympathies and rejections which 
flicker back and forth through all inter- 
human relationships. Unfortunately for their 
thorough understanding, they do not flicker 
on the surface. Many of our very best preju- 
dices remain unconscious unless dug up at the 
expense of great effort.| For example, your 
own relations with your parents may make 
it entirely impossible for you to appreciate 
the struggle your adolescent pupil is having 
between the desire for independence on one 
hand and the emotional need for protection 
and dependence on the other. Your sym- 
pathies may become immediately involved 
and you may unintentionally help your pupil 
to hold on to some entirely unsatisfactory 
compromise between the two opposing 
drives, simply because you yourself have 
never solved the same problem for yourself. 
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Similar situations arise, for example, when 
the teacher of small children has not. over- 
come the childish mixture of horror and 
fascination exerted by “bad words” and 
succeeds in passing over to her pupils an 
attitude of “evil” in the use of language 
which may hamper their future ability to 
discuss many of the major factors of exist- 
ence with comfort and clarity. It is this trans- 
mission of attitudes that makes it so impor- 
tant for the teacher to have personal under- 
standing, but attitudes do not pass only from 
teacher to child. Some pass from child, from 
class, from school to the teacher and succeed 
in making her life more difficult and energy 
consuming. Such attitudes as the need for 
perfectiou or the need to be liked by-every- 
body may make a teacher struggle with the 
impossible to the very verge of exhaustion. 


Any mental health program which is to 
be more than a sort of empty admonition to 
“Think beautiful thoughts,” ‘Don’t worry,” 
“Keep healthy,” “Sleep well,’ must take into 
consideration the personal attitudes which 
color all living situations. The development 
of satisfactory attitudes toward living consti- 
tutes the basis of mental health. For the 
teacher this means the ability to meet prob- 
lems with the major portion of her intellec- 
tual and emotional energy free to focus on 
the solution of the particular problem in 
hand.‘If, for example, she has to solve some 
child’s behavior problem and at the same 
time use part of her available energy keeping 
her temper from running away, part of it in 
protecting her self respect from damage be- 
cause her class room discipline has failed, and 
part of it in making excuses to herself for 
not having seen what was coming long be- 
fore it happened, then there is little left over 

for a consideration of the immediate prob- 
lem, and its solution, if it is solved, produces 
complete exhaustion. 

‘ When an individual has to use much of 
his emotional energy in the simple problem 
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of meeting people, deciding what hat to buy, 


or what to eat for supper, there is often little 


left over for use in emergencies.,Such people 
live within a narrow margin, and only a 
change in personal attitudes can protect them 
from constant emotional struggle and offer’ 
them an opportunity for a measure of mental” 
health. The teacher needs this type of mental | 
health protection not only for her personal 
well-being but also for the well-being of her 


pupils. 


‘ From the pupils’ standpoint it must always © 
be remembered that attitudes are contagious. 
Along with their reading and geography, 
pupils learn attitudes from their teachers— ~ 
attitudes toward people, success and failure, | 
authority, discipline, work and play, depend- ” 
ence and independence—indeed it is proba- | 
ble that they never learn anything that is” 
more important.*If the teacher’s attitudes | 
are such as to make life difficult, the pupil 7 
may acquire the conventional educational — 
tools, but he may never be able to use them — 


because he has become unable to live in a 
society in which these tools are useful.’ (It is 


only fair to note that the teacher’s part in — 
the development of attitudes is secondary to — 
the part played by the parents.) Schools and © 
school systems must eventually pay as much — 


attention to the mental health of teachers as 


they now pay to educational and technical — 


training and physical health. Some day 


“Teacher Selection” on the basis of mental — 


health will be a more vital issue than ‘“Teach- 
er Education” through courses in teachers’ 
colleges. 


FACTORS IN MENTAL HEALTH 


For these reasons it is important that 
teachers themselves should have some idea 
of the factors on which mental health is 
based. It is necessary to discuss to a very 
brief extent mental hygiené and the type of 
process which seems mentally unhygienic, so 
that we may have a common point of view 
from which to consider the teacher's prob- 
lems. Our behavior is conditioned in very 
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large measure by our personal attitudes 
toward people, things and occurrences which 
surround us. In general, the attitudes of peo- 
ple belonging to the same group, living in 
the same cultural setting are, within reason- 
able limits and in regard to ordinary phe- 
nomena alike, and the resultant activity falls 
within the rather vague pattern which we 
call normal.’ Even within the normal group 
all of us have certain peculiar personal atti- 
tudes, conditioned by our training, our physi- 
cal conformation, state of health, etc., and 
it is these differences of attitude which give 
rise to the differences of personality which 
keep life among humans from becoming too 
monotonous. As long as our individual pecu- 
liarities do not fall too far outside accepted 
standards and as long as our resultant activi- 
ty allows us to continue to live with some 
happiness, some achievement and not too 
much damage to others, we can be classed as 
possessing average mental health. 
Theoretically, this more or less satisfac- 
tory mental balance may be disturbed in 
various ways. In the first place, through some 
accident of training we may acquire attitudes 
which lie far outside the average range. The 
actual mechanism by which such extra aver- 
age attitudes are acquired is extremely com- 
plicated, but the result of their acquisition is 
represented, for example, by morbid fear of 
cats, of closed places, of diet and contamina- 
tion, of knives, by the need to do certain 
things in order to be comfortable, touch 
things, put things in rows, count things. 
In addition to attitudes, which are in them- 
selves outside average limits, the citcum- 
stances of living sometimes seem to intensify 
attitudes which in themselves are quite aver- 
age. Normal affection for mother or father 
may become pathologic attachment; normal 
feelings of difference or inferiority may in- 
crease to over-whelming proportions; the 
usual wish for attention may become a dom- 
inating motive; simple every day acts, such 
as eating, may become associated with atti- 
tudes which are painful in the extreme. These 
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extra average attitudes, however they may 
have been acquired, produce difficult situa- 
tions which the individual is forced to meet, 
must do something about, and what he does 
about them, how he protects himself from 
them, gives us the external evidence of 
mental health or illness. 


But what the individual does about diffi- 
cult situations depends also in large part 
upon what he has been taught to do, upon 
what he has found to be successful in the 
particular situation in which he has been. 
brought up. If the individual is taught, as 
he grows up, to defend himself against diffi- 
cult situations by means of reactions which 
are unsuitable for adult life in our present 
civilization, we consider that that individual . 
shows signs of mental ill-health. Some people 
defend themselves against every failure by 
passing the responsibilities on to others. It is 
the teacher’s fault, or the other boy’s fault, 
or his tasks are dull, or the class is unreason- 
able. Again, the individual, confronted by 
difficulties, may retreat into day dreams, into 
a world of satisfying imagination, entirely 
separated from reality, and may live in that 
artificial world. This plan may protect him . 
from the immediate hurt of his difficulties, 
but the world will consider him mentally sick. 

It is these acutely sensitive attitudes and 
the faulty defenses against the resultant pain 
which constitute the framework of mental 
ill-health and which, in lesser degree, warp 
our judgment and confuse our behavior reac- 
tions in regard to the world in which we 
live. 

With this very faint picture of mental re- 
actions as a basis, we can talk about some of 
the problems which seem to be of particular 
importance in the teaching situation. 


PROBLEMS IN THE TEACHING SITUATION 


In the first place the teacher is confronted 
with a situation complicated by many factors: 
1. The children themselves present. a 
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wide range of behavior and personality which 
must be met by the teacher as equably and as 
nearly impartially as possible. 

2. The fact that the parents represent 
human beings in an acute emotional state is 
frequently overlooked. In some cases the 
teacher represents the first person who has 
made any attempt to wean the child away 
from parental authority and dependence. In 
over-protective parents and in parents who 
are themselves unsatisfied, this may arouse a 
gteat feeling of antagonism and unconscious 
jealousy which is vented upon the teacher and 
which the teacher must meet and handle. In 
insecure parents, where children are the most 
prized possessions, almost any action which 
the teacher takes may be interpreted as criti- 
cism which touches the parent directly. Such 
situations must be recognized. 

3. Unfortunately, the teacher's problems 
are not limited even to the difficulties pre- 
sented by parents and children If the teacher 
herself is sensitive, not sure of herself, with 
a great need for appreciation and praise and 
few satisfactions beyond those from a well- 
done job, she is likely to over-react to the 
misbehavior of children or the critical atti- 
tude of parents and defend herself either by 
emotional outbursts in school or by marked 
over-conscientiousness both in school and at 
home. ‘These are not sound reactions either 
for the teacher or the pupil. 

4. If the teacher were teaching alone, her 
problems might be confined to the children, 
the parents and herself. Unfortunately, teach- 
ers work in groups and the whole field of 
rivalry, jealousy, and personality is injected 
intO a situation which is already too com- 
plicated. 


MEETING THE PROBLEMS 


How are these situations to be met? We 
shall consider them in the order in which 
they were mentioned, although the order 
seems to bear little relation to their impor- 
tance or difficulty. 
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@ The behavior problems of children —The 
subject has been so fully developed and so 
voluminously written about that it needs no 
detailed discussion.‘ We are all familiar with 
the search for causative factors in problem 
behavior; we all talk about the insecure child 
and the child who is bidding for attention’ 
in socially unacceptable ways.just as familiar- 
ly as we talk about undernourishment, toxi 
anti-toxin or vitamines.“But there is one phz 
of this matter which is not so often talked d 
about. A problem child does not occur in @ 
vacuum. In school we should certainly not 
talk about problem children. We should 
talk about problem constellations of child, 
teacher, class and curriculum.» It may be that 
the particular child would present difficulties 
in a parent-sibling constellation or in a set- 
ting composed of any other teacher or class 
or curriculum, but in any individual instance 
we are dealing with a specific child, teacher, 
class, subject, difficulty.-In such a setting th 
attitude of the teacher toward the child, tod 
ward what the child does, toward the class’ 
and the curriculum is of very vital impor- 
tance. 
This, I think, gives us a lead as to one’ 
valuable mental hygiene practice which 
might well be adopted by teachers. All of us 
have our personal likes and dislikes which} 
run through the entire range of situations 
with which living brings us into contact.. I 
like some things to eat and dislike others. | 
I have some social and geographic prejudices. 
I don’t particularly mind being called names 
or sworn at, but I hate to be laughed at and 
do not like people who laugh at me. Some 
people will put up with anything any child 
does except impudence, “smartyness” of 
“back talk.” Others have particular feelings 
about lying or cheating. Still others look 
upon lying or cheating as a thing with which 
they can deal adequately and unemotionally 
but are greatly disturbed by “dirty talk” or 
sex play. Others have an unpleasant reaction 


to a sissy boy or a tomboy girl. - 
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Not all these prejudices are in an unfavor- 
able direction. We tend to overlook things 
that are done by a “cute” child, or a clever 
child, or a child with a sense of humor,‘ or 
an orphan. or a child from a broken-home 
‘because our likes and our sympathies are 
aroused by something in that particular child. 
These likes and dislikes are very deep-rooted 
in all of us. They have their origin in our 
past experience and in the situation in which 
we have grown up. To a fairly large extent 
they operate below the level of full con- 
sciousness and we find that we like or dislike 
this or that person or situation long before 
we have a conscious reason for the emotional 
reaction. Indeed we usually invent our rea- 
sons to explain our reactions. These emo- 
tional reactions have a tendency to spread 
from the particular to the general, so that 
a person with a certain characteristic, physi- 
cal or mental, who hurts us, may spread our 
dislikes over all other individuals showing 
the same characteristic. This shows in such 
common situations, as ‘‘John is a fine fellow; 
any friend of John’s is a friend of mine.” 
“I don’t trust any cross-eyed person,” etc. 
Such attitudes are so prevalent and so human 
that real objective evaluation of any person 
or situation is probably a mythical feat, never 
accomplished by living human beings. 

1: In spite of this the teacher is urged to be 
objective in her handling of the behavior 
problems presented by children and she must 
certainly approach objectivity if she is to 
protect her mental health and that of her 
pupils from too severe strain.-Part of this 
might be met by a sort of ‘Correction of 
Emotional Astigmatism.” When the curve of 
one of our eyes is too great in one direction 
so that we cannot see clearly, we put a glass, 
which reduces that curvature, in front of the 
eye. If the curve is not great enough, we add 
another glass. The greater the error in curva- 
ture, the stronger the glass we use. If, as an 
aid to our emotional vision, we make a list 
of those things—traits of character, manner- 


isms, behavior, physical ities, racial 
gtoups—which we dislike most and then say 
to ourselves, “Every time I meet one of 
those things I must correct my emotional 
astigmatism, must give that child an extra 
ten or fifteen points in my personal rating of 
him to counteract my own personal peculiari- 
ties,” we would approach objective judgment 
more closely. Of course, the reverse proce- 
dure would have to be taken in regard to 
traits toward which we were favorably preju- 
diced and we would have to subtract some- 
thing from our judgment of such individuals. 
Such a trick might prevent certain: people 
from getting too much disturbed by behavior 
peculiarities of certain children and mi 
ease emotional tension both for teacher and 
child. 


@ Problem parents—A great deal of atten- 
tion has been given to the study of the prob- 
lem child. Much less has been given to the 
problem parent and the relations between 
this parent and the teacher. This is one of 
the situations which may be quite destructive 
to the mental health of the teacher and may, 
in turn, damage the pupil. This matter of 
child-parent relationship, into which the 
teacher is injected, is a fundamental factor in 
all mental hygiene. 

Certain parents who, because of their own — 
emotional state, need to keep their children 
dependent, find the teacher teaching inde- 
pendence, weaning their children away, help- 
ing them to grow up. Such parents will pro- 
tect their children at every turn, will insist 
that their own directions be carried out re- 
gardless of school orders, will excuse any- 
thing the child does on the basis of minor 
sickness or parental inconvenience, and will 
resent any attempt on the part of the teacher 
to assert her authority. The only possible ap- 
proach to such a situation is its early recog- 
nition and the direct treatment of parents so 
as to assure them that the teacher is not try- 
ing to steal their child completely away from 
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them; Direct attempt to teach the child inde- 
pendence and self-reliance without parental 
understanding and cooperation will only lead 
to further attempt on the part of parents to 
hold the child closer and closer, with further 
antagonism toward teacher and school and 
increased feelings of frustration and failure 
on the part of the teacher. When the teacher 
herself is insecure and has a great need for 
affection and dependence on the part of 
children, the conflict between parents and 
teacher leads to unhealthy mental attitudes 
and may do real harm to both teacher and 
pupil. This is one of the situations in which 
even a little understanding of basic causative 
factors may point the way toward the solu- 
tion of difficulties which seem insoluble, if 
not understood. 
There is one other common type of child- 
parent relationship into which the teacher is 
injected which causes frequent difficulty and 
in which an understanding of the mental hy- 
giene factors involved may be of great help. 
Many parents, who are uncertain in regard 
to their own success or education or intelli- 
gence or social position, demand that their 
children shall support them in their weak- 
nesses and make up for things the parents 
are not or do not have. Such parents interpret 
everything said about their children as criti- 
cism, resent any comments, demand success, 
blame all failure on the teacher or the school, 
and sometimes push the child far beyond his 
ability. If the child should happen to have 
any intellectual, physical, or social defect, the 
situation is greatly exaggerated. Such cases 
require careful handling and patient under- 
standing of the need to satisfy parental in- 
securities! If the teacher herself needs much 
praise and reassurance, if she is carrying a 
heavy load of criticism from supervisors and 
principals, explosions between parents and 
teachers with resultant damage to the child 
are inevitable, unless the teacher has a clear 
recognition of the problems with which she 
is dealing. Here a real study of what children 
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mean to parents from the mental hygiene j 


point of view may be of great help.. 


@ The teacher's needs—The situations I © 
have mentioned have cente?1d largely in ~ 
children and in parents. ‘Teachers, as well as © 
parents, children, and everyone’ else, have | 


personal needs for satisfaction and spots in 


their personality in regard to which they are — 
insecure. Two of these may be mentioned. | 


All of us have more or less what may be 
referred to as maternal instincts..We want 


children—something or someone—to belong — 
to us, to depend on us and to ‘‘do us credit.” . 
In those of us who are limited in the natural © 
outlets for such expression, there is great — 
need for some substitute for this creative, — 
protective, dependency arousing emotion. | 
Many of us satisfy it in artificial ways, but — 
the teacher has before her the constant stimu- | 
lus of other people’s children. If the teacher | 
is unsatisfied in other directions, there is real | 
danger of attempted satisfaction at the ex- © 


pense of the children. Average doses of this 


desire to protect and guide are probably © 
major factors in good teaching. If the class 
represents the only outlet, it may be bad for — 
the class and for a certain few “‘pet’’ children | 


in the class, or for the teacher who, exposed 
to constant stimulation, can get no satisfac- 


tion. There is no sounder reason for some — 


outside responsibility, family, pets, garden, 
charity, church, something demanding moth- 
ering. It presents one argument for married 


teachers which may or may not be offset by — 
’ other disadvantages. The mental health of a 
teacher demands something practical in this 9” 


field. The conscious development of some- 


thing which demands care, which absorbs — 
some emotion and which prevents too com- _ 


plete sinking of all satisfactions in a class 
which may be unresponsive and which 
should not be too responsive. _ 

There is another general human need in 
regard to which the teacher is exposed to 
temptation and resultant possible conflict. 
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We all have a desire for power, success, 
praise, accomplishment. In many teachers 
such needs have become over sensitized by 
long periods during which there has been 
little or no opportunity to experience success 
or authority; periods during which she has 
been dominated by family, forced by circum- 
stances, over-worked by heavy routine or 
bored by constant repetition of too familiar 
material. If such needs are not satisfied by 
some outside achievement, by something 
which gives a feeling of being able to do 
things, there is danger in the attempt to get 
too much satisfaction out of the class, to 
resent any breaches of discipline on the part 
of the children, or any interference on the 
part of superiors. It is out of this unsatisfied 
desire for power that the jealousies between 
co-workers, the resentments of any interfer- 
ence and damaging severities of discipline 
develop. This may constitute a real problem 
and may keep a person constantly unhappy 
and dissatisfied for reasons which are not 
obvious to the individual, but which a mental 
hygiene study of the situation would reveal 
at once. 

Again I must repeat that desire for power 
and the attempt to obtain it is universal and 
is as valuable in teaching as in any other oc- 
cupation.in that it serves as a stimulus to 
advancement. Only when that need is in- 
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creased, possibly by past experience which 
has permittéd no outlet, or by present situa- 
tions which expose to great temptation, does 
it become dangerous as a mental health prob- 
lem. 

There are, of course, many other mental 
health hazards which might be mentioned. 
Solitary life, unmarried life, the need to set 
an example of moral conduct—be a lady. at 
all times—particularly in small communities, 
constant aggravation by annoyances, 
the unsolved mental health problems of asso- 
ciates and superiors are all which 
must be met and all of which have mental 
hygiene components. For some of them 
psychiatry does not offer a solution. The solu- 
tions must be sought in a gradual change of 
the social culture in which we live. 

& 

It is certain that a large share of the re- 
sponsibility for the mental health of future 
generations rests in the hands of teachers. 
In turn their success in this work rests upon 
their own mental health. No general rules 
can be laid down. Two catch phrases seem 
to me to point the way: 

1. Try to observe the world, so that hu- 
man behavior becomes a psycho-biological 
phenomenon and not an emotional irritation. 

2. Do not marry your teaching job. 


Transportation Activity Unit 


Children, like their elders, enjoy visiting new places and seeing new 
things. Consequently, anything which has to do with transportation is 
extremely popular with them, It is often difficult to secure accurate in- 
formation for activity units without reading through vast amounts of 
material, so Highway Trans portation, a forty-page illustrated booklet, has 
been prepared by the National Association of Highway Users in coopera- 
tion with the A.C.E. to give you information and suggestions for a trans- 
portation unit. How roads began, how they are made, where they go, who 
uses them, what makes an automobile go, and how roads and automobiles 
help us make up some of the content of this booklet. It may be obtained 
free of charge from the Association for Childhood Education, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 








The Purpose and Place 
of Literature in the Curriculum 


May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


Mosr of us carry on two kinds of read- 
ing; we read for facts or information, and 
we read for recreation, with keen enjoyment 
of the material. Our fact reading consists of 
newspapers, magazines, articles and books 
on our particular hobbies—such as interior 
decorating, child psychology, international 
relationships, or whatever absorbs us. Now, 
for this informational type of reading we 
demand clarity and hope for accuracy. When 
we read for recreation, we turn to short 
stories, essays, novels, poetry and drama. 
For this type of reading we ask more than 
clarity and accuracy. The ideas must be de- 
veloped with charm. There must be enough 
gtace, continuity and movement to keep us 
racing along from page to page, happily 
forgetful of our own anxieties, a hard chair 
or the family call to chores. 

Long before children learn to read, they 
also use books in these two ways—for facts 
and for fun. Children depend first upon pic- 
tures, plus the label supplied by some handy 
grown-up. You are reading a magazine, for 
instance; a child climbs into your lap and 
points to pictures in the advertisement. 

“Auto,” he says, ‘man, horse, what's 
that?” and you supply the answer. 

In this stage, the child is enormously in- 
terested in applying the labels he knows and 
in acquiring new labels. In this stage of using 
books, the child demands no continuity, no 
grace, no style in your replies. Bald facts are 
not only sufficient but are full of exciting 
significance. Moreover, if you try to intro- 
duce even a faint beginning of plot, he 
firmly rejects it by turning the page, pointing 
and demanding sternly, ‘“What’s that?” 


({ This is the first of a series of articles, “Old 
Values and New Trends in Children’s Litera- 
ture,” by May Hill Arbuthnot and Eloise 
Ramsey. “The basic purpose of literature is 
the re-creation of the reader.” How, then, can 
literature fulfill its purpose? What place 
| should it have in the life of the child? j 








Amusingly enough, the child is frequently | 
given Mother Goose by some well meaning | 
relative when he is still in this factual stage, — 


He points to Miss Muffet and the spider and 
says, “Girl, spider” and turns the page. You 
may try to delay him with a timely chant 
about Muffet and the tuffet, but he ignores 
you sweetly and is well on with his page- 
turning, while you struggle in vain for a 
hearing. Presently, the day comes when he 
not only endures your chant, but he actually 
rewards you with a wide smile and a gra- 
cious, “Say it again.” Nor does he add pen- 
dantically, ‘‘And what is a tuffet?’’ (I hope 
you remember the classic definition, “A tuffet 
is the thing Miss Muffet sat on.’’) 

At this significant moment, when the 
child actually hears the whole quatrain that 
tells of Miss Muffet’s adventures he has 
passed from the purely informative use of 
books to the use of books for sheer delight. 
He is suddenly charmed with the sound and 
sense of this surprising little unit of exper- 
ience. Here, concentrated in four funny 
sounding lines, is a/ cycle of action starting 


serenely, bumping into a startling situation — 


that calls for immediate and hurried re- 
sponse. It is so simple and direct that the 


child can follow it all. He laughs not only at. 


that precipitate flight but also at those ear- 
tickling sounds—Muffet, tuffet, spider, side 
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her. With this experience the child has 
turned from purely fact reading to reading 
for a new kind of enjoyment. Now, for the 
first time, his attention has been caught by 
some of those nebulous delights of literature 
that we call style, plot, word pictures and 
all sorts of other confusing terms for the 
elusive charms that tickle and beguile us. 

All his life the child, as well as the adult, 
should develop and keep alive these two in- 
terests in books. His fact reading, beginning 
with such simple things as animal books, 
train books, The Fireman, The Policeman, 
The Farm, should proceed continuously 
through bird books, How to Make Airplanes, 
How They Carried the Mail, Stars for Sam, 
on into adult books of science, travel, biog- 
raphy, and all the other fascinating and de- 
sirable fields of accurate knowledge. At the 
same time, his use of books for enjoyment 
should be developing from Mother Goose 
and the Three Little Pigs, to Sing Song 
Verses, Heidi, Moby Dick, and on into the 
great dramas, novels, poetry that make the 
glories of our adult literary heritage. 

Today, fact studies and fact reading are on 
the top of the wave, not only for adults but 
for children. To paraphrase Wanda Gag’s 
refrain, we have poor fact books, good fact 
books, excellent fact books, millions and bil- 
lions and trillions of fact books! Literature 
has been in some danger of under-emphasis 
if not total neglect. Therefore, this series of 
articles is devoted to that distinguished mi- 
nority in the field of children’s books—litera- 
ture. Not that fact books are less important, 
but because the whole tendency of this gen- 
eration is to stress information and to leave 
the selection and use of literature far too 
much to chance and individual vagaries. This 
series then, will discuss literature, its purpose 
and place in the school curriculum and more 
important still, in life. It will also try to give 


such guidance in the selection and use of 


literature for children that we may eventually 
turn out a few more adults capable of enjoy- 
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ing some of the meatier contributions to adult 
literature, rather than the adolescent material 
consumed by our adult addicts of the short- 
story magazine. 

What then, is literature? What 
does it serve in the total scheme of things? 
I frequently ask college freshmen, “Why do 
you feel you ought to read the great classics 
in literature?” : 

They sometimes answer, ““To improve our 
taste.” But.more often they say, “Because 
they teach us things.” 

When that answer comes, I add, “Why do 
you read the short stories in Cosmopolitan, 
or the Saturday Evening Post, or whatever 
popular magazine you follow?” 

The answer comes with the refreshing 
candor that marks this generation, “Oh, for 
fun!” 

Here you find a significant distinction. 
Literature is something you work at in 
classes; you read the popular magazine stories 
for fun. Literature is hard; magazine reading 
is easy. Allowing for the differences in in- 
tellectual capacity, which account in part for 
this distinction, nevertheless, it is possible 
that schools and homes could increase the 
number of adults capable of enjoying excel- 
lent literature if they realized the importance 
of the child’s first experiences with books. 
The past generation made some sad mistakes 
in this respect and we of this generation need 
to take stock of our procedures lest we, too, 
discourage the young explorer in the world 
of reading. Let us examine some of the meth- 
ods or points of view to be avoided. 

In the first place, both parents and teachers 
in the past chose stories and poems for their 
was instruction in morals. So we developed 
the Persevering Peter, Paul Polite type of 
juveniles that reached their climax in the 
Elsie Dinsmore series. These seem laughably 
obnoxious to this generation, with their false 
presentation of virtue, but were they really 
any worse than the pseudo-literature that has 
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been turned out in this age in the name of 


health? Have we not had health poems, 


health plays and health stories of the same 
pedantic quality? I am sure you have all en- 
countered the little Health Fairy who be- 
nignly teaches all good little boys and girls 
how to brush their teeth, take their baths and 
air their bedrooms. Perhaps you have met 
“Mary, Marty quite contrary,” now strangely 
altered. No longer contrary at all, she goes 
out into her garden and finds—not “silver 
bells and cockle shells’ —oh dear, no, noth- 
ing so useless! Instead, this new Mary finds 
spinach, and carrots and perhaps, being an 
earnest searcher after health, she may un- 
earth a real treasure—a bottle of codliver oil 
in one corner of her health garden! After a 
few of these, could you not almost take the 
saintly Elsie Dinsmore to your bosom in 
preference? 

Nor has science missed the opportunity for 
harnessing stories and poems to the truck- 
horse of instruction. We have had baby 
atoms, papa atoms, mamma atoms and the 
family life of the Atom family, or perhaps 
the Aqua family. We have had telephone 
fairies; Mother Nature doing almost every- 
thing from rocking baby seeds to sleep to 
spanking Jackie Frost. The social sciences 
have not given as serious offense, but even 
now there are signs that by way of gorgeous 
illustrations and a meager text, we are going 
to “dream” ourselves on a trip around the 
world in the interests of learning the cos- 
tumes and customs of other people. More- 
over, realistic literature, which should be the 
most vivid and delightful of all, is coming 
to us so burdened with sensory details and 
information that plot, action, unity, humor 
are all sacrificed, and a most depressing dull- 
ness results. 

This use of stories and poetry for instruc- 
tional purposes, from the Rollo books to 
1935, has always resulted in a pseudo-litega- 
ture that is thin in the extreme. By way of 
such material, morals are made irksome, 
health revolting, science facts are hopelessly 


obscured and we have stories and verse of the | 


most deadly mediocrity. It is altogether prob- 
able that these vitiated juveniles are partl 
responsible for a generation that regards lit 
erature as highbrow and the popular, short 
story magazine as real entertainment. In th 
past, European children had few if any ju 
veniles. They were raised on folk lore an 
such bits of adult literature as they could en 
joy. Such fortunate children had some chanc 
of coming to adulthood capable of real d 


light in the classics and with a sound back- ' 
ground for judging their own contemporary | 


writers. 


Ir then, we are to 
carry our children past the level where they 


will read each year some hundred or more 4 


variants of the Cinderella plot, we must feed 
them better literature in the elementary 
school. Youngsters cheated of genuine litera- 
ture in childhood are bound to show imma: 


turity of taste in college. Exposure to fine | 
literature in early childhood, like exposure - 


to fine music, immunizes the child against 


mediocrity later on. This drives home the . 


need to clarify our point of view about litera- 
ture and its purpose. 


How does a piece of literature differ from ~ 
any other writing? First, and perhaps chiefly — 


in purpose. History and science must be 
written to instruct; to, leave a clear residue of 


facts. Literature is written to bring delight; ~ 
to stir the pulses; or better still, to give _ 
aesthetic satisfaction. One book on children’s _ 


literature says the purpose of literature is “to 
cultivate an appreciation of the beautiful.” 
This is misleading, because literature deals 
with ugliness as well as beauty. The differ- 
ence between ugliness in life and ugliness in 
literature is that the great writers show us its 


significance in the total scheme of things. | 


Literature takes the raw stuff of everyday life, 
ugliness as well as beauty, tragedy as well as 
joy, and interprets it for us. What we get 
then, is not merely an appreciation of the 
beautiful, but a keener understanding of and 
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sympathy with beauty and ugliness, comedy 
and gloom, joy and sorrow in the completed 
pattern of life. We see them as high lights 
or shadows in a whole picture. 

This, then, is what we mean by aesthetic 
satisfaction; not merely pleasure or enjoy- 
ment, but the kind of satisfaction we feel 
when we hear a melody emerging from the 


crashing dissonance of the symphony; or- 


when we see a clear design in what seemed 


at first to be unrelated bits of color and line. | 
' Life itself is very like a child’s kaleidoscope; 


it moves too fast for us to see the patterns. 
We are continually confused by the shifting 
colors and vanishing lines. Literature, on the 
other hand, gives us an arrested moment in 
life. The kaleidoscope pauses; the colors and 
lines fall suddenly into logical relationship 
and the design stands out in bold relief, com- 
plete and therefore satisfying. This satisfac- 
tion arises from the fact that what was before 
a meaningless jumble is now a picture, com- 
plete and significant. It may not always be a 
pretty picture, but if the design is cleag, the 
picture satisfies. 

Now you may ask, ‘‘But cannot literature 
teach anything?” The answer is that litera- 
ture teaches continually and unavoidably, but 


' the instruction is incidental and the purpose 


is not to teach facts. Vanity Fair, for instance, 
is full of ethical lessons and it has an interest- 
ing historical background, but if you like that 
book well enough to reread it you do so, not 
in the interest of improving your morals, but 
for the sheer enjoyment of characters, the 
logical march of events, the close sequence 
of cause and effect in those moving and out- 
rageous situations. That George Osborne per- 
ished in the battle of Waterloo you may have 
forgotten, but you never forget that he per 
ished just in the nick of time, before his wife 
found out what an inglorious cad he was. 
In children’s literature, Wagtail (Crew 
and Gall) makes a good example. Many facts 
about pond life are accurately presented in 
this book and the children cannot fail to 
discover them, but what appeals to the chil- 
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dren is the relationship of Wagtail and the 
old Patriarch, Wagtail’s narrow escapes and 
something of the mystery of life and death 
that grows out of those situations. Pinocchio 
is not forever beloved because of the facts it 
teaches about Italian life, but because Pinoc- 
chio is just as outrageously naughty as every 
child has sometimes wished to be. The fact 
that he reforms and still to remain 
a hero is, incidentally, something of a feat. 
The child has great difficulty in 

his misdeeds and still saving his face. Pinoc- 
chio is satisfyingly on top to the last page; 
good, but still a hero! 

It is not then the facts, but the significance 
of the facts that agrests and satisfies us in 
literature. Facts are invaluable but literature 
quickens the spirit. We must learn facts and 


. teach facts, but from two years of age on, we 


need literature to give us adventures that lift 
us out of our humdrum routine; bits of life 
so gtavely and beautifully represented that 
our own lives seem mote signi more 
full of noble possibilities. In short, literature 
gives us romance and tragedy, brave char- 
acters and comic ones, with a meaning and a 
completeness that warms the heart and satis- 
fies a hungry curiosity of the mind. 

Is it clear, then, that what we look for in 
literature at any age is a bit of life, so 
sented that we see its meaning and - Pip 
ing stirs us, lifts us out of ourselves, frees 
us momentarily from our bondage to per- 
sonal cares and duties, the ever-pressing here 
and now? This is just as true for children as 


. for adults. They, tgo, need liberation from 


the eternal pressyge of fulfilling routines, 
acquiring all the habits on a ten page habit 
scale, and clinching, besides, an endless pro- 
cession of facts. So let us find for them litera- 
ture that rouses laughter, that holds them in 
breathless suspense, that stirs, righteous in- 
dignation, that gives them an occasional un- 
hygienic chill up their backbones, that makes 
them aware of the nobility of life, that leaves 
them y stirred and stronger. Nor 
need we be afraid that such literature will 
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not teach. Anything that re-creates the heart 
and mind, teaches. See that your literature 
is fine, that it appeals to the interests and 
tastes of the children and you may be sure 
that it will teach more than you dream of. 
This point of view about the basic purpose 
of literature is important both to our selec- 
tion and to our presentation of books for 
children. In the first place, we ourselves may 
enjoy a story or a poem and it may be rated 
as a Classic, but if the children dislike it or 
are bored by it, it is for them at that particu- 
lar period, not good literature at all. In fact 
it is for them very bad literature indeed, 
because it may cause them to dislike what 
should delight them. The trouble may be 
Awvith the time at which we present the ma- 
terial. The theme or the mood may be com- 
pletely beyond the interests of the children 
to whom we present it. There is a middle- 
aged air about The Psalm of Life, for in- 
stance, that ill fits it for active, adventurous 
ten-year-olds to whom it used to be given. 

“Tears, idle tears” hardly lends itself to 
juvenile moods. These may no longer ap- 
pear on elementary reading lists but they 
illustrate the point. We are still giving chil- 
dren an overdose of purely descriptive na- 
ture poems and probably too much material 
with figures of speech which Miss Blanche 
Weekes? showed were peculiarly baffling to 
children. All of this means that we must keep 
experimenting with our choice of material. 
Some of our own personal favorites may have, 
to be discarded, or at least postponed. Selec- 
tions must delight the child or they fail ig. 
their first purpose which is to give him such 
abiding joy that he turns to reading as a 
permanent source of leisure-time occupation 
and satisfaction. 

Also, this point of view puts an end to the 
pedantic catechizing with which we used to 
spoil children’s pleasure in stories and poems. 
We no longer ask, ““What picture did that 
poem make you see?” or “Why did you like 


2 Weekes, Blanche E. Influence of Meaning on Children’s 
Choices of Poetry. to Education No. 354. New 


York: Teachers College Bureau of Publications. 1929. 
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happy that the child is moved and if he is 


sufficiently moved to ask for it again, or to — 
search for more material like it, we should — 
be satisfied. When he is ready to talk about © 


it, nothing can stop him and then we should 
encourage him to talk freely. All we need to 


avoid are pedantic questions that demand a | 


docile reflection of our own enthusiasms, or 
a dull check on facts, or an analysis that is 
utterly foreign to the young child. 

In conclusion then, in selecting and pre- 
senting literature to children we need to re- 
member that the basic purpose of literature 
is not to teach manners, or morals, history or 


science, or any other set of facts. Instead, the | | 


purpose of literature is recreation, the re- 


creation of the reader. Facts are important — 


and exciting. We must teach facts and read 
facts and we are grateful for The Farm, The 
Steel Book, Bridges, and all the other fine 
informational reading available for children 
today. Along with these fact books, we must 
plan for parallel excursions into the field of 
literature. Every day there should be time for 
stories and poetry that rouse laughter, or cast 
a spell of silent reverie, or provoke that most 
satisfying of all demands, ‘Read it again.” 
For these are some of the signs by which we 
know that literature has done its work: All 


we have to do is to keep searching for litera- 


ture old and new that will improve the 
child’s literary taste even while it enlarges 
his sympathies and warms his heart. 
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that story?” Because if by any chance our | 
selection did give the child a shiver up his — 
spine, he is then and there too entranced to © 
be analytical. He may go into a complete ~ 
silence, or burst into ejaculations, more or © 
less incoherent. We do exactly these things — 
when we are tremendously moved by a — 
symphony, and we thank heaven that there 
is no pedagogue present to inquire, “Now — 
why did you like that? Which movement did — 
you like best? What pictures did it make — 
you see?”” The mood roused by music, poetry 
or any of the arts is elusive and most apt to | 
defy analysis even with adults. We should be ~ 
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Entering Kindergarten and 


What it Means to the Child 


ELINOR LEE BEEBE 


“T want to go home. . . . I want a drink. 
..- No, I don’t want to drink out of a foun- 
tain. I drink out of a green glass at home... . 
I’m hungry. . . . I forgot to kiss my mother. 

. Our baby will be crying. . . . 1 want to 
see what my father’s going to bring me... . 
No, I want to stay here by my coat and 
things.” 

These were the successive muffled remon- 
strances of one unusually fearful but re- 
sourceful four-and-a-half-year-old as he 
sought to escape the kindergarten’s open 
door. An understanding mother’s reassur- 
ances and a considerate teacher's tactful ap- 
proach and engaging suggestions only grad- 
ually allayed the lurking insecurity. 

The child’s entrance into school is one of 
his major changes and hence often the occa- 
sion of one of his major adjustments to life. 
Every September, every February sees a new 
group of individuals either seeking or evad- 
ing entrance into the school’s somewhat more 
formal pattern of living. Mothers, after a 
word with the teacher, wait anxious-faced to 
see what the child will do. A group lingers 
in the doorway, fearing outcries if they leave. 
That parents consider the child’s entrance 
into school a momentous occasion is affirmed 
by this solicitude. The kindergarten teacher 
with thirty-five or forty-five inquiring faces 
around her tries to reassure the departing 
mother. At the same time she must console 
three or four tearful, reluctant four-and-a- 
half or five-year-olds. The kindergarten 
teacher, carrying a main responsibility for 
the immediate adjustment, realizes to the full 
the acute character of this new childhood ex- 
perience. Further, the befogged countenances 


{ The child’s entrance into school is one of his 
major changes and hence often the occasion 
of ene of le a ee ae 
Beebe, Director of Child Development and 
Parent Education in the Albany City Schools, 
describes these problems and points out what 
| we can do about them. 


and the uneasy manner and confused actions 
of the boys and girls themselves show how 
deeply this change in daily program in- 
fluences their feelings of security. 

The child entering kindergarten is an out- 
standing example of an individual plunged 
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into an acute problem of orientation in an 


untried world of which he understands vety 
little. The adjustments necessitated include 
the following complex factors: 

1. Complete change of place for a good 
proportion of the day ~ 

2. Complete change of adult authority for 
that part of the day 

3. Ability to find a place in a large group 

4. Ability to make himself understood— 
language facility 

5. Opportunity for the use of many new 
materials 

6. A more nearly ordered and controlled 
routine involving frequently considerable 
curtailment as to type of activity and as to 
space for activity 


SEEKING SECURITY 


Several of these factors affect funda- 
mentally the child’s sense of security. Bobby's 
parents, for example, live in a small cottage 
on a wide, busy street. They have moved once 
—when Bobby was two years old. He has no 
recollection of it. He has not been allowed to 
cross the street alone because traffic is heavy. 
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and there are no stop lights near his home. 
However, he has ridden his tricycle up and 
down the street, at least a block-and-a-half 
in either direction from the house. He has 
gone alone the same distance up and down 
the alley. He has played with John who lives 
across the alley; has felt safe in John’s home. 
He has even been out on the street in front 
of John’s house and has found his way home 
from there. Probably most children on enter- 
ing school have traversed alone or with other 
children their age an area of from two to four 
city blocks surrounding their homes. They 
have a feeling of familiarity, of safety, in this 
general home area. They have gone back and 
forth with an elder to the store. They have 
stayed perhaps a week with grandmother or 
Aunt Ann and have felt at home—or almost 
at home. They may have gone to Sunday 
School and may have spent an afternoon 
sometimes at the home of a well-known small 
playmate. 

Bobby now goes from his familiar home 
area to the school. It is in a big building. It 
has long halls and many doors and stairways. 
The kindergarten room is almost as large as 
his whole home. There are many bigger boys 
and girls outside. People are passing every- 
where. This is quite different from any place 
he has ever stayed before without father or 
mother. The school is much of a maze. His 
mind is frequently in confusion as he tries 
to learn his way around and to orient him- 
self to do the things which the other children 
do. He desires also to do them in just the way 
the teacher wants them done. All of these 
details add to the difficulty of the problem of 
feeling secure in a place other than his own 
home, and with adults other than his own 
parents. 

Many discerning teachers rightly place 
their faith in the child’s liking to do things. 
Four or five boys, pouncing upon the blocks 
and automobiles, start building a gas station. 
A shy hesitant one is drawn into their group. 
One little girl is entranced with painting. 
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Another, less sure of herself but aided by 
contagious enthusiasm and the opportunity 
to wear a bright oilcloth apron, finds relief” 
in spreading color. The doll corner is popu- ” 
lar and often a great help to the shy child. 
The toy telephone, the books, the clay—all 
give pleasure. These interests deflect atten-/ 
tion from the child’s personal feelings of | 
newness. Also the simple, sheer delight in 
manipulation in these first days makes for a 
happiness which helps integration in the new 
surroundings. The child who does something” 
with the school materials has made a depend- 
able beginning toward working out his prob- | 
lem of adjustment. 

Not an uncommon example of the teach- 
er’s method as developed from the child's — 
need in the first difficult days consists in en- § 
couraging these newcomers to tell about their 
homes. Soon the bolder ones are talking 
about doors and windows, a green roof, a 
yellow garage. One shy little girl ventures, | 
“We got a baby in our house.” Building a 
house with blocks often follows, and spon- 
taneous drawings of houses appear. Very 
skillfully the teacher uses the child’s knowl- 
edge of his home, his interest in it and his 
feeling of security with regard to it, to build 
a new security in a new place with new adult © 
authority. As the child’s feeling of security 
grows, he engages in more activities and with 
noticeably greater pleasure. As he finds joy 
in more varied activities, in turn the feeling 
of security increases. Two interdependent 
means of growth are established. Thus is laid 
the foundation for the child’s adjustment to — 
a new phase of life and his consequent op- © 
portunity for further development. j 

In meeting these basic problems and in 
working out a consequent adjustment, the 
kindergarten child develops varying degrees 
of adequacy in building up confidence in a 
new place and with strange adults. This proc- © 
ess illustrates on an elementary level 2 need 
aptly expressed by Dr. Caroline Zachry: 
“One important source of security is the abil- | 
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ity to face our ever changing civilization 
uarely.””* 

Gradually the new problems of orientation 
in time and space fade away. The child be- 
comes familiar with the streets between home 
and school. He can find his own room. He 
knows the day’s program and understands 
what comes next. Gradually his security and 
his belief in this adult who guides his school 
world become so great that he quotes vigor- 
ously, ‘Mother, now wait. Miss Martin says 
the yellow light just means ‘get ready’.” 


MAKING A PLACE FOR HIMSELF 


In addition to adjusting to a new place and 
to new adults the kindergarten child, if he 
is to progress, must be able to find a place 
for himself in this large group of his peers. 
Many four-and-a-half-year-olds while living 
in the small home world have had the advan- 
tage of one or two playmates their own age. 
However, a considerable proportion have had 
little association on their own age level. How 
many kindergarten teachers have remarked 
even in the first hour with a new group, 
“That’s an only child!’’ Perhaps investigation 
may show the guess to be correct. Perhaps 
the real point is, however, that any child who 
has not had experiences which will teach him 
how to give and take in a large group is likely 
to stand out in an objectionable manner. 

The way in which the kindergarten teacher 
guides activities and so provides opportunity 
for these small inexperienced ones to learn 
the laws of the group from their companions 
is highly important. It is often their first in- 
troduction to democratic living. To give them 


time and opportunity to make their own ad- | 


vances in this strange group and to work out 
their own adjustment is an administrative 
problem. To be satisfied to have these adjust- 
ments on the child’s own level of maturity— 
not on an adult social plane—shows true un- 
derstanding both of childhood and of certain 


1Zachry, Caroline B. ‘““Your Child’s Need of Security.” 


Parents’ Magazine, September, 1933, page 63. 
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fundamentals of the educative process. The 
thrill of confidence and of assurance that 
comes with being able to make his own ad- 
justments marks a definite forward step, and 
releases new energy. 

Adults are frequently seen over-urging 
three- and four-year-olds to social advances in 
a strange situation. Too many examples can 
be recalled. “Johnny, show Bobby your new 
train. Give him your tricycle now.” Tell 
Mary to come and play with you again. Now 
come here and shake hands with Mrs. Smith. 
Tell her good-bye.” Later, distress is shown 
because ‘‘Jane is so shy with strangers, and 
John just won’t do a thing I tell him to when 
we have company. I can’t understand why he 
is so stubborn.” “Bobby acts possessed even 
when old family friends call. He fushes 
around and snatches at things. You'd think 
he didn’t have good sense!” 

Is it necessary to reiterate that the young 
child needs to find his place in the group in 
his own way? Slow progress is often the surer 
progress. Adult standards and adult attention 
added to adult pressure frequently tend to 
confuse the four- and five-year-old. He may 
retaliate by refusing everything and with- 
drawing within himself. Or he may burst 
into wild erratic displays of energy in an ef- 
fort to please and secure approval. He must 
make his adjustments on his own level of 
maturity. 


MAKING His WANTS KNOWN 

The child’s facility in talking—his ability 
to make himself understood—affects his ad- 
justment to people outside the family circle 
and his basic feelings of security. Children 
often stare fixedly in an uncomprehending 
way at a small companion who speaks indis- 
tinctly. They may become irritated at the un- 
conscious offender. Unless he is strong and 
dominating they may gradually ignore him, 
leaving him out of their more intimate group- 
ings. Four-year-old Tommy was observed to 
show vigorous disapproval when a boy of 
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foreign parentage used their native language. 
Tommy seized the tricycle, evidently the sub- 
ject of the conversation, and pronounced 
vigorously, “‘No, it’s a tricycle! Tri-cycle! 
Tricycle!” Association on his own age level 
frequently is all that is necessary to overcome 
certain language handicaps and speech diffi- 
culties. As the child gains in language facil- 
ity, a correlated improvement in social ad- 
justment frequently appears also. There is a 
definite release of energy, a new zest for 
work or play, a decrease in irritability. 


LEARNING TO USE MATERIALS 

The child’s familiarity with and skill in 
the use of materials constitute a primary 
point of concern to the school. What ma- 
terials has the child had at home? How many 
of the school materials are new to him? An 
analysis of the home play materials of the 
average four-year-old might be enlightening: 
a train, a truck, a stuffed dog or elephant, a 
doll, a ball, a kiddie car or tricycle, probably 
a set of A B C blocks, cubes, all of the same 
size and shape. What four-year-old will play 
long with 2-inch cubes? But children from 
two years to twelve years and even adults are 
fascinated for considerable periods with 
manipulation and with experiments in build- 
ing, using the kind of blocks usually found 
in the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten gives introduction to 
materials which lay the foundation perhaps 
for a wide range of manual and bodily skills. 
But is the school interested only in the 
manipulation value of these materials as aid- 
ing motor coordination and developing skill- 
ful hands, skillful bodies? The school also 
recognizes the fact that achievement and 
growth in skill give reassurance, security and 
perhaps another tool to assist the individual 
in finding his place in the group. 

The above mentioned values are great, but 
they are not all. The child in these early years 
is making rapid growth in perception. He is 
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orienting himself in the world about, learn- 
ing relationships. He needs a variety of media” 
through which to work out for himself and 
come to understand objective details and rela- 
tionships. The orange crate, the prune box, 
planks, blocks, clay, crayons, and paints sup- 
ply varied media, and are easily obtained. _ 

What does a boy do with a few pieces of 
board, some nails and a hammer? He makes’ 
an airplane, a bridge, a window. What will 
he make with blocks—build a tower, a house, 
a boat, an airplane? Each succeeding effort 
shows increasing completeness, accuracy and” 
complexity. It has been stated that frequently 
a first-grade boy may have a more nearly 
accurate understanding of the parts and 
mechanism of an airplane or an automobile’ 
than his less acutely interested mother—or 
teacher. The child’s growth in perception is” 
readily seen by study of his progress in the 
use of blocks, clay, crayons, paints—any raw © 
materials. 

Most of us probably believe that as the 
child handles his blocks or paint with greater ’ 
facility his sensitivity to differences and like- © 
nesses is increased. As he works out some- ” 
what more expertly his ideas of the life sur- | 
rounding him, his observation of detail, pro- 7 
portion and fundamental relationship be- ” 
comes more acute. These values are inherent 
in the kindergarten program. They are basic 
and important values just as increasing facil- 
ity in language is an inherent and important | 
part of the early school experience. 


ADJUSTING TO SCHOOL ROUTINES 


A more nearly ordered and controlled 
routine is obviously necessitated by bringing 
together a larger number of children in the 
kindergarten. Less free play and perhaps less © 
whole body movement are permissible. | 
However, the well planned kindergarten is © 
able to accomplish a nice transition here. The — 
alternation of quieter and more active pur- — 
suits, of relaxation and vigorous release is 
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usually possible, though in a more closely 
controlled schedule. The home which has ac- 
lished some balance of routine and free- 
dom will have sufficiently prepared the child. 
He will have built up a certain security in 
necessary routines, but he will also have had 
sufficient freedom to learn control and 
ion. The child fortified by such a 
home regime will ordinarily not experience 
difficulty in a well-organized kindergarten 
program. Gi ere 
Whether or not the individual child makes 
the most of the values offered in the kinder- 
garten curriculum depends upon his adjust- 
ment to that kindergarten. Manifestly his 
language development, to mention one out- 
standing phase, is highly dependent upon his 
social adequacy in the new environment. 
These facts regarding adjustment are ob- 
vious. Equally obvious, probably, is the fact 
that for many children this adjustment, this 
jump from home to school, involves acute 
difficulties. Miss Laura Remer? in a study of 
the handicaps of 734 school entrants reports 
20% of these as handicapped in ways affect- 
ing school progress. Seventeen per cent of 
the total were hindered by what were re- 


3 garded as serious personality handicaps aside 


from intellectual or language difficulties. 


Wuat CAN BE DONE AsoutT IT? 


In the United States previous to 1935 the 
nursery school has not been a possible or a 
practical solution for any large percentage of 
children. Whether or not the present federal 
program of emergency nursery schools 
changes this condition is dependent upon its 
progress in the next few years and the inte- 
gration of the nursery school in the educa- 
tional thinking of the community. However, 
whether it be to nursery school or to kinder- 
garten, many believe that there should be a 

?Remer, Laura L. ‘‘Handicaps of school entrants: A study 
of traits which handicap children entering kindergarten and 


first grade.’" University of lowa Studies in Child Welfare, 
6* 195-207, 1932. 
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more gradual transition from the home to the 
school, and that a closer understanding be- 
tween home and school, particularly in the 
early years, is highly beneficial. 

Some parents may well take a direct re- 
sponsibility for the child’s adjustment, work- 
ing in the school with the teacher as may 
seem advisable during the first few days of 
the child’s school experience. Parental pres- 
ence aids child security in the new situation. 
Also valuable parental learning takes place 
as to ways of freeing the child from too great 
an emotional dependence. This learning be- 
comes a present and a future support both 
to the child and to the school. 

A sufficiently enriched home experience, 
carefully guided, should help prepare the 
four- to five-year-old to gain security fairly 
soon in new and strange places and with 
adults other than the parent. This new secur- 
ity should ordinarily be achieved without . 
acute distress. The enriched program may in- 
clude: 

1. A gradual increase in lence, care- 
fully planned, outside the home and with 
new adult acquaintances. 

2. Provision for bringing in regularly two 
or three neighbor children of approximately 
the same age. 

3. Emphasis upon a home supply. of 
proper play materials such as boxes, planks, . 
blocks, spades, squares of bright cloth, ham- 
mer, nails, paints, brushes, and large sheets 
of cheap paper. Adequate space for their use 
is also required. 

4. Early beginnings of the child's home 
library with picture books and other books 
sufficiently:simple and appropriately planned. 
The child can follow through the theme by 
himself if the pictures tell the story. He 
should not be entirely dependent upon adult 
reading for his book enjoyment.* 

Parent study groups for mothers—and 


2 An earlier reading experience is not advocated in this 
statement. 
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fathers—of preschool children can accom- 
plish much, and can be conducted by the 
fathers and mothers themselves. The parent 
of the preschool child, especially as that child 
nears school entrance age, is frequently ac- 
tively seeking guidance. The study group 
fills a felt need for these parents. 

The kindergarten teacher can do much by 
casual conversation with the mother as she 
brings an older child to school. The teacher 
usually knows in which families there are 
younger children. These families look to her 
for guidance. She is believed to know what 
the children need. Many mothers say, “Oh, 
Jimmy will do just exactly what his teacher 
says. He checks me up if I don’t wash my 
hands just so.” 

Parents, too, are usually anxious for sug- 
gestions, and will consider them earnestly. 
Many kindergarten teachers can find an op- 
portunity to say, “Mrs. Smith, did you get 
that two-by-four of dressed fir to make those 
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blocks for Jimmy? He'll be coming to schog 
in February, won't he? Why don’t you brig 
him with you sometime when you come in th 
afternoon so that he will be used to the b 
school building?”’ | 
Thus the community will soon come @ 
know that the school believes the child wit 
proper pre-kindergarten experience 
easier progress and accomplishes a better 4 
around adjustment and development. Neigf 
bors will pass the word around as to the kia 
of blocks advocated and will ask each othe 
“Why does Miss Allen want children to hay 
strong spades and dig holes in a nice ba 
yard? Why does she want them to play in th 
dirt instead of in a box of clean dry sand? 
The change will not take place in g 
months nor in a year, but in the course 
several years of consistent effort incomi 
kindergarten children should show som 
effect. and those responsible for their gui 
ance should gain considerable insight. 


a 


The Weather Factory 


Just as soon as summer's done, 
Such a flit and flutter! 

In the weather factory 

Such a clip-and-clutter! 


Nuts are begging, “Send us frost!” 
In a month or so, 

Children will be saying, 
If ‘twould only snow!” 


“Ah, 


So the little weather folk 
Dash around and scurry; 
Everybody with a job, 
Working in a flurry. 


“Winkle, Twinkle, mix the frost. 
Hoppy, grind the hail. 

Make icicles, Nip and Tuck— 
Thousands without fail! 


Tippy, start the flake machine 
Quickly, and remember— 
Twenty million tons of snow 
Needed by November. 


Whipper, Snapper, hurry up!” 
Soon as autumn’s come, 

In the weather factory 
Things begin to hum. 


From Magpie Lane by NANCY BYRD TURNER | 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc. 1927 ~ 
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Asrrer a vacation in the wilds of Michi- 
gan I was quite convinced that nature study 
could best be taught where things of nature 
are normally found. So with the beginning of 
school in September I took my forty first- 
gtaders to Wilcox Park, a distance of eight 
blocks from our school. I had often taken my 
classes there but never before had I realized 
the real wealth of nature, the many interests 
and possibilities this park afforded for first- 
om@ hand observation and discovery. 





TRIPS TO THE PARK 


At the entrance to the park was a large 
pool where gold fish were kept. We watched 
them as they swam about. . 

“Why are all those plants growing in the 
bottom?’’ asked Tom. 

“The plants supply the fish with oxygen,” 
I replied. 

Ann pointed to the snails which were 
clinging to the sides of the green slimy rocks. 
“Those snails are cleaning the rocks just as 
our snails at home clean our fish bowl.” 

“Yes, snails are called scavengers because 

‘they help keep pools clean,” I answered. 

A narrow walk completely surrounded the 
fish pool and on either side bloomed asters, 
zinnias, and marigolds in a riot of color. 
Many of these flowers were familiar to the 
children and they enjoyed naming those they 
knew. 

Leaving the pool we took a path along a 
er 4 stream that flowed back of the park. Here 
_ the grass was very tall. Ferns and mosses 
gtew abundantly. Small green frogs and 
toads could be seen hopping about. Water 
bugs skimmed on top the water, and several 








4 Forty First-Graders and 
¢ How They Studied Nature 
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( Miss Faulkner describes how she made use of ‘ 

the children’s immediate environment to give 
them experience in nature study. In connection 
with this article it may be of interest to refer 
to the summary of the Swampscott science 
study class, page 36. Miss Faulkner teaches 
| in the Sigsbee School, Grand Rapids, Mich. | 








cray-fish lay where it was shallow. We fol- 
lowed this path for some time, climbing the 
steep embankment, running down, climbing 
again and rolling over and over in the tall 
gtass. 

While resting on the hilltop we told 
stories and sang songs. Our singing attracted 
two gold-finches who perched on a limb and 
sang with us. The children were quite 
thrilled. We stopped singing, listened, and 
in a short time more birds came. We could 
not see them because the foliage was so 
heavy. 

“Oh, look!” called Mary. Running toward 
us chattering and scolding, was a bushy-tailed 

uitrel. We tried to coax him closer with 
bits of cooky, but he scampered off. 

On our way home we gathered leaves from 
the maple, oak, and sumac. Later we pressed 
some of them; others were waxed and used 
as a border decoration for our room. 

The interest displayed in nature study after 
our first trip carried over into other school 
work. The questions asked and the comments 
made showed that the children not only had 
enjoyed their trip but had gained much first- 
hand information. Books were brought to 
school and one of the parents gave us a year’s 
subscription to Nature Magazine. 

We visited the library and told the li- 
brarian about our trip. She helped us find 
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story and picture books of birds, animals, 
flowers, insects and water life. At any time 
during the day when a child had completed 
his assignments, he was at liberty to go to 
the library. The librarian explained the use 
of the library and how to withdraw books. 
Before the end of the semester seventeen 
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were so eager to learn and to relate their owa 
experiences that even the more timid on 

forgot their embarrassment and participates 
Vocabularies increased rapidly and expres 
sion became more free and less self-con 
scious. The need to know how to read became 
important. 


The museum summed up in an enjoyable and interesting way our entire year’s work in nature study. 


children were choosing library books. As a 
result of these visits a library was set up in 
our own room where nature books, maga- 
zines, pictures, books of drawings and cut- 
outs were attractively arranged and classified. 
At this time the collecting instinct mani- 
fested itself. Each day specimens of seeds, 
nuts, leaves, caterpillars, cocoons, insects, 
birds’ nests and shells were brought in. These 
were grouped carefully, labeled and dis- 
played on our nature shelves. From time to 
time a favorite pet was brought to school. 
As our information and knowledge grew, 
reading charts were constructed. The children 


THE AQUARIUM AND TERRARIUM 

An aquarium was our next acquisition.) 
The janitor loaned us a twelve gallon tank 
in which we put four inches of sand, a few) 
shells, several varieties of water plants, 
twelve fish, four large Japanese snails, three 
gold fish and two small clams. : 

A terrarium was next in line of — 
So our second trip to the park, five weeks 
after the first, was planned with it in mind. 
We made an inventory of the things we had, 
a list of the things for which we wished to 
look, and equipped ourselves with pails, 
baskets, and trowels. 
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wol We found that the park had changed con- 

§ siderably since our first visit. The leaves had 
turned from green to gold, crimson, and 
brown. Gardeners were gathering plants and 
covering shrubbery. They filled our baskets 
with rich black earth, plants and slips and 
told us about their work. On this second trip 
it was quite gratifying to note how the chil- 
dren had gained in independence. They 
seemed to know exactly what they wanted 
and where to find it. 

Back in the woods along the creek we dug 
tiny ferns for our moisture box and squaw 
berries—a small vine with a red berry which 
grows close to the earth. In the more swampy 

we gathered green moss that half cov- 
ered the roots of the sycamore and willow 
trees which grew close to the water's edge. 
Two of the boys found six shiny green frogs 
and three warty baby toads. Others of the 
group gathered the most perfect leaves they 
could find from the oaks, beeches, and 
maples which grew on the hills. We fre- 
quently stopped to watch the antics of squir- 
rels and chipmunks or a busy woodpecker 
drilling and balancing on the side of a tall 
tree. 

As we were leaving the park one of the 
gardeners gave us a funny looking cocoon 
he had dug from the flower beds. It looked 
like a little brown jug. We learned later that 
it was the sphynx tomato worm, which digs 
down in the earth and makes his cocoon 
under ground. We buried the cocoon in the 
damp sand of our moisture box so that it 
would continue to develop. 

Stories of our trips were told at home. 
Parents took the children to the woods, parks 
reel. and farms on week-end trips. More speci- 

# mens arrived than we could well care for. 
ast § Not only were the children bringing them 
but so were their sisters, brothers, mothers, 
id. fathers and even grandparents. An old 
ad,§ gentleman who said he was a neighbor of 
tof one of the children brought us a large cater- 

pillar in a bottle. 
Among the new additions to our collec- 
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tion was a paper wasp’s nest—Robert's dis- 
covery from his grandfather’s farm—and 
Skippy, a salamander, about five inches long 
who became quite a favorite. 

Four boys built a moisture box-ffom an 
orange crate. It had an aluminum bottom. 
The janitor fitted pieces of glass for the sides 
and top. We put in two inches of coarse 
gravel for drainage, black earth mixed with 
a little charcoal to sweeten it, and over this 
we placed green moss. We planted ferns and 
embedded a small dish in one end around 
which the squaw berries were planted. We 
added a piece of decayed bark under which 
most of the frogs and toads hibernated dur- 
ing the winter months. Not only was the 
moisture box an attractive bit of green but it 
made a comfortable home for our toads, 
frogs, turtles and lizards. 

Skippy, the salamander, made his home in 
the terrarium a couple of weeks but had to 
be removed to new quarters because he grew 
so strong and lively he repeatedly turned 
everything upside down. 

One more trip to the park was made before 
cold weather began. This time we brought 
home a robin’s nest, a red-eyed vireo’s nest, 
several promethia cocoons and one cecropia. 
On each excursion the children seemed to 
develop new interests and to observe more 
keenly. 

Among the insects collected were spiders, 
ants, dragon flies, pinch bugs, lady bugs and 
grasshoppers. The cocoons were placed up- 
right in a sand box, size 10” x 12”. This box 
was covered with wire screen and the sand 
kept damp to supply the cocoons with mois- 
ture. We put the caterpillars in glass bottles 
so that we could watch them spin their co- 
coons. When we collected the cocoons we 
noticed that the promethia were always found 
on lilac bushes; the cecropia on willow, 
cherry and maple trees, and the polyphemus 
was usually wrapped in an oak leaf. Thus, in- 
cidentally, we learned which food each pre- 
ferred and where to find them. 

Sue remarked one morning that the mon- 
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arch butterfly goes south for the winter. This 
led to a study of the migration of butterflies 
and birds. Interesting slides from the city 
museum showed bird migration, winter 
birds, and winter bird feeding. 


WINTER AND SPRING ACTIVITIES 


During January when the snow was heavy 
on the ground, we made feeding stations for 
the birds—small ones from cigar boxes and 
large ones from orange crates. Two of these 
were fastened outside the school room win- 
dows and it was not long before many birds 
were daily visitors. Each child had a feeding 
station at home. Many put their Christmas 
trees in the back yard and fastened suet to the 
branches. Others strung popcorn on the 
clothesline for the nut hatches. Through this 
daily responsibility and care, increased sym- 
pathy, kindness and interest in birds seemed 
to be developed. 

One morning we came to school to find our 
windows decorated with Jack Frost designs. 
This suggested experiments with snow and 
ice. The museum showed us the movie, “A 
Little Drop of Water,” which related how 
Jack Frost spoke his magic word, “cold,” and 
turned water into ice and snow. Later we 
learned to recognize snow and rain clouds. 
We were very much surprised to learn that 
no two snowflakes are ever just alike. 

On Valentine’s Day we visited a florist 
shop. We bought two plants called ‘Hen 
and Chickens” for our moisture box, and a 
few tulip and hyacinth bulbs. The tulips were 
planted in boxes which we placed on the 
window sill in the sunlight. The hyacinths 
were put in small green bowls which were 
half filled with pebbles and water. These 
made attractive decorations for each table. 

The slips which the gardener had given us 
late in the fall had been placed in jars of 
water and now had nice long roots. These we 
planted in decorated flower pots. They had 
served as a green bouquet during the winter 
months and now were growing into sturdy 
plants. 
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Once more we took stock of the seeds we 
had stored away for the winter. Two boxe 
from the grocery were converted into wit 
dow boxes. One was used for flower and th 
other for vegetable seeds. We made sever 
experiments in planting grains of wheat 
different grades of soil, in placing growing 
plants in the sunshine to make them grow, 
One of our tulips was sent to a child ill ig 
the hospital. a 

During May seventeen beautiful moths 
emerged from their cocoons; cecropia, poly 
phemus, promethia, luna and sphynx tomato, 
One morning we were very fortunate in see 
ing a cecropia slip from his cocoon and cling 
wet and limp to his empty nest while his 
crumpled wings unfolded. Then as he slowly 
fanned the air to dry his wings we saw how 
he gained strength with every movement, 
Later we saw the movie, “Moths and Butter 
flies,” from which the children learned that 
these beautiful creatures die within a few 
days after fulfilling their mission of repro- 
duction. Therefore they did not think it cruel 
to asphyxiate them in a cyanide jar and later 
to mount them under glass so that we migh 
keep them. | 

THE PETs | 

Peter Rabbit came to us from Kentucky 
when he was about three weeks old and 
stayed the entire year. He was gray, weighed 
144 pounds and lived in a spotless house 
made from an old sand table. It was large) 
enough to afford him plenty of exercise. His) 
diet consisted of vegetables, fruit, cereals, 
and fresh water. When the children were! 
weighed each month, Peter also was weighed. 
His weight chart hung above his cage and’ 
showed an average gain of a pound and one! 
half each month. 

Leroy, who was very much underweight, 
was brought up to normal because of his de- 
termination not to have Peter gain more in 
weight than he did. Thus Peter demonstrated | 
to Leroy the food values of spinach and car- 
rots, much to the delight of Leroy’s mother. | 

There were three baby guinea pigs whose’ 
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ites were never appeased. Two deer 
mice, Mickey and Minnie, made their home 
in an orange crate covered with wire screen. 
In one end was a wheel on which they per- 
formed, much to our amusement. They loved 
to show off. Dickey, the canary, supplied us 
with a variety of songs throughout the entire 









1 i The care of these animals was worked out 
§ very happily and easily. The children formed 
® committees of three. Each committee took 
olf turns caring for the different animals. Thus 

15 each child learned to assume responsibility, 
‘€&— to know how to care for the different ani- 
41NZ§ mals, and to observe their habits. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 
oni Throughout the year varied and extensive 


reading was done. Charts were composed 
and short stories compiled in book form. 
There was a marked development in vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure. Every story was 
based on real experiences plus information 
gained through reading. We kept a bulletin 
board where some item of interest was posted 
every day. Each child was responsible for 
making some contribution during the month. 

Nature books with attractive color designs, 
illustrations and cut-outs were made. Cap- 
tions for pictures were printed. Short stories 
and a few original poems were recorded, such 
as: 


Peter Rabbit hops and hops, 


Is, | He eats carrots and celery tops. 


Te Peter, Peter carrot eater 
d. Grows fat and also sweeter. 
id Peter, Peter 
ee Vegetable eater, 
Weighs twelve pounds. 
Can you beat her ? 


THE MUSEUM 


in an interesting way was the next considera- 
tion. Our inspiration came from David who 





at, 
e- 
in 
od How to summarize the entire year’s work 
r 
f 
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described all the things he had seen in the 
city museum. 

“Would you like to have a museum here?” 
I asked. 

“Why couldn’t we?” asked David. “We 
already have so many things to put in it.” 

So a museum 16 x 20 feet was constructed 
of building blocks. One group made window 
boxes of card board and filled them with 
paper flowers. The stage curtain was used 
for a roof. Three tiers of shelves were built 
in one end. Here was displayed our seed col- 
lection—flower, vegetable, cotton, tobacco, 
nuts, and grain seeds. 

Next we placed our spiders, ants, bees, 
flies, grasshoppers, beetles and lady bugs, and 
on the bottom tier the nests of the robin, red- 
eyed vireo, brown thrasher, oriole, sparrow 
and gold finch. 

In one corner of the museum stood the 
small sand-box with the cocoons that had not 
yet opened. Near the cocoons on a bed of 
white cotton and covered with glass were the 
mounted male and female moths of cecropia, 
polyphemus, promethia, luna, sphynx toma- 
to, monarch and tiger. In the opposite corner 
we placed the terrarium containing the box, 
mud and snapping turtles. The lizards, frogs 
and toads were in the moisture box. Along 
one side was the aquarium containing gold 
fish, blue gills, perch, sun fish, bull heads 
and bass. On the opposite side in their tiny 
house were Mickey and Minnie mouse. At 
the further end opposite the door were the 
cages where Peter Rabbit and three guinea 
pigs lived. In the middle of the room on a 
long narrow table was the aquarium of gup- 
pies and on either end of the table jars of 
plants we had raised. 

Thus the museum summed up in an en- 
joyable and interesting way our entire year's 
work in the field of nature—an activity in 
which the entire class participated, an activity 
which furnished a hobby for leisure time, an 
activity which held great possibilities for fur- 
ther learning and increasing enjoyment. 





































Sixth Biennial Conference 
The National Association for Nursery Education 
St. Louis, Missouri 


October 31st, November 1st and 2nd 


A Conference for Workers in All Phases of Nursery Education 

The topics for general sessions, special courses and discussion groups will include current” 
practices in the education, health and welfare of young children and their parents, current 
i research as applied to practice, the preparation of teachers and the progress of national 
4 and local programs of nursery education. : 


Five special courses planned to give detailed information will meet twice during th : 
conference for an hour and three quarters each time. There will be no conflict in time sched- 
uled for Special Courses and for Discussion Groups. The topics include: 


A. The Aims, Objectives, and Methods of Nursery School Education 

B. Fundamentals of Nursery School Education 

C. Mental Hygiene of the Preschool Child and His Personality Development 
D. Nature Study for Preschool Teachers and Administrators 

E. Art; Music 











Discussion Groups 


Four discussion groups will meet simultaneously on two successive days for two-ho : 
sessions. The topics include: : 


Group I: Problems in Teacher Training 
II: Enriching the Nursery School Curriculum 
III: Integrating the Nursery School and Public School Education 
IV: Recent Research in Child Development at the Preschool Ages: Nutrition, ’ 
physical health, mental development, personality, emotional and social de- | 
velopment 1 





Association Membership ’ 
Active membership $2.00 per year; Associate membership $1.00 per year. Membership © 
application may be made now to Dr. Abigail Eliot, 147 Ruggles Street, Boston, Mass. : 





General Information 


Hotel Accommodations: Headquarters: Hotel Statler. For additional information regard- 
ing accommodations address: Dr. Phillip J. Hickey, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Railroad Rates: Customary convention regulations. | 
Exhibits: Commercial materials and equipment. State reports of emengincy nursery schools. 


Names of Speakers and Leaders of Special Courses and Discussion Groups 
Will Appear in the November Issue of Childhood Education 
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New A. C. E. Officers 
























OLGA ADAMS HELEN M. REYNOLDS MariE BELLE FOWLER 
Vice-President ’ President Vice-President 
Representing Kindergartens Representing Nursery Schools 



















The President's Message 


. To all of you the Association sends a hearty greeting. May the joys of the out-of-doors stay 
ip with us and continue to lead us often into paths of pleasantness and friendly converse. 
Have you discovered other friends of childhood this summer? We pride ourselves upon 
our devotion and our sacrifice. Do we credit others with the same ideal of service ? 
I have seen a small and precious volume in which an artist treasures the names and drawings 
of others who find beauty in little things. Can we find our own small volume and write there- 


d- in the names of those worthy to be called the friends of children—parents, teachers, social 
lo. workers and specialists in many fields—and share with each other our hopes, plans and know!l- 

edge of the grave dangers which beset children of all ages in these troubled years? Shall we 
Is. devote our Association, our Journal, our personal efforts to an integration of the work of all 


those who contribute in any way toward the growth of children so that in the years to come our 
little volume may be as treasured as the Florentine “Book of the Artists” ? 
Helen M. Reynolds 
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Summaries of Swampscott Study Classes 


So many requests have come for summaries of the 
Swam study classes that the editors are glad to 
publish three of them at this time. Others will appear 
in later issues. 


Considering Factors in the Normal Development 
of the Individual Child 


Leader: Ruth Andrus 
Reporter: Etta Anchester 


A forum dialogue between Miss Andrus and 
Miss Margaret Holmes resulted in the following 
questions and conclusions: 

1. Is it possible at the present stage of school 
organization to provide for the growth needs of 
the individual child? There was agreement that 
often the teacher’s standard of perfection forced 
a fzlse growth for those children not yet ready 
which resulted in later retardation. Administra- 
tive problems which require solution to meet in- 
dividual differences are: 

a. Lack of materials to meet various levels 
of development 

b. Lack of usable records which may give 
succeeding teachers an accurate picture 

2. Is the program adjusted to the physical 
growth needs? 

a. A program rich in active experience is 
urged for young children—one which 
will permit them to move about. The 
periods of disconnected concentration 
on abstract skills is deplorable. 

b. A satisfactory rest period is necessary. 
This was not to be solved from the 
standpoint of hygiene, sanitation or re- 
laxation. 

3. Is nutrition a home problem or may the 
teacher enter into this phase of the child’s growth 
and what is the implication here? There is a 
need for: 

a. A knowledge of proper food elements 
on the part of the teacher 

b. Contacts with the home which will per- 
mit her to know how the child is being 
fed 

c. Study groups in child feeding and 
budgeting of food costs 
d. Knowledge of how to refer parents to 
specialists when necessary 
e. The school luncheon as a physical need 
and a social opportunity 





4. Emotional development: 


a. In the development of sex differences do” 
boys and girls of four to eight actually differ” 
greatly or do adults, biased by tradition, demand — 
a different behavior from each sex? Shall we per- ” 


petuate this artificial sex difference in school? 


The teacher needs technical knowledge to un- | 
derstand her own attitude toward sex questions — 
in order that she may guide the children’s in- | 
terests along these lines and help parents carry | 
on sex education of their children so that early | 
sex antagonisms which contribute to later sex 


problems can be avoided. 


b. What are the occasions which force ten- 


sion in the classroom? 


(1.) A set standard which all children : 


must attain 
(2.) An inflexible time schedule 


(3.) An over emphasis on techniques in — 
method which causes a teacher to put | 


over material in a tense, set way. 


(4.) An administrator who forces immedi- 


ate results. 


(5.) A teacher who gets her satisfactions | 


from dominating the group 


The danger of tension is obviated where the | 
teacher-pupil relationships are characterized by 
mutual respect and the willingness to learn to- | 


gether. 
5. Social development: 


a. Do class projects meet the needs of a five- | 
or six-year-old child? Do they have reality for 


him ? 


tions. 


Life 
Leader: Mary Floyd Babcock 
Reporter: Gertrude Harvey 


The present trend in relating natural science 
to the young child’s life is away from the study 
of science through books to the study of objects | 
themselves and to getting information through 


‘ 
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Children at this level socialize and cooperate | 
in small groups and reactions vary. Some are 
not yet ready for group projects yet make an | 
individual contribution valuable to their growth. © 

b. How can we evaluate experiences in terms” 
of the individual child? By continuing to check | 
continuity, child behavior and child contribu-7 
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first-hand experiences. Questions discussed and 
abbreviated conclusions included: 

1. What objects should be studied ? 

Any materials may be studied so long as 
they have meaning to the child. They may 
be dinosaurs or materials in the child’s 
immediate environment. 

. Should children be expected to learn en- 
tirely through observation ? 

No. Other ways are through experimenta- 
tion and wide reading. 

. Should children collect their own material ? 
All children should be stimulated to be on 
the lookout for science material. Keenness 
of observation, alertness and interest can 
be developed by the teacher who encour- 
ages the child to bring in material and 
who shows interest when the material is 
brought in. Children should not be ex- 
pected to collect all the material used in 
school. 

. Of what value are excursions and field 
trips ? 

The class answered this by going on a trip 
to study sea life along the shore. 


The importance of exhibits was illustrated by 
an elaborate display of science materials from 
which the class received many suggestions. Books 
as sources of information for the teacher were 
considered vitally important. Some of those rec- 
ommended were: 

California State Department of Education. 
Science Guide for Elementary Schools, Sacta- 
mento: The Department of Education. Volume I. 
Nos. 1-10. Published monthly from August 
through May. Price 15c each. 

Maryland Science Bulletin. State Department 
of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
A Program for Teaching Science. Thitty-first 
Yearbook, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1932. $3.70. 

New Jersey Course of Study in Science. De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Trenton, New 


Jersey. 


4 Exchanging Experiences with World Neighbors 
Leader: Mary Dabney Davis 

Reporter: Winifred Bain 

Personnel of the group consisted of representa- 
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tives from Hungary—one; England—one; 
Italy—two; Puerto Rico—two; Belgium Congo 
—one, and fifty Americans, 

These representatives the administra- 
tive control of public service to children of dif- 
ferent age levels from pre-natal through sixteen 
years. The trends indicated that health agencies 
are most prominent in their services from pre- 
natal through two or three years. Educational 
pfograms are provided in some countries through - 
nursery schools and similar institutions supported 
by state, local municipalities, voluntary organiza- 
tions and combinations of these agencies. Al- 
though health agencies continue their services 
through the entire age range, various educational 
agencies are more prominent in the scheme after 
the age of three. These facts raised the problem 
of inter-relations of the administrative responsi- 
bility of the departments of health and educa- 
tion for all ages. 

Questions raised for discussion were: 1. The 
use of research and other compilations which 
give information necessary for intelligent action 
in the betterment of work for children. 2. Ways 
of influencing legislation which will really effect 
improved conditions. 3. Cooperative effort in 
Organizing active service. 

To these practical ends the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

1. The physical, social, and intellectual life 
of the child should be considered a continuous 
process of development for which provisions 
should be made. 

2. Since education already has organized in- 
formation and facilities at work on a large scale 
it is the logical institution which should assume 
the program of public service for children from 
birth to maturity, coordinating closely with such 
agencies as may facilitate the wide range of 
services necessary for the free development of 
the child. 

3. In view of this widened vision of the edu- 
cational program the education of teachers 
should be broad, including among its various 
phases physical and mental hygiene, economic 
and social problems and interpretation of educa- 
tional procedures to parents. 

4. Measures for prevention of physical and 
social maladjustments such as are represented by 
an adequate program of education should be 
considered an economy to society. 
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Parents Look at Modern Education. By Wini- 
fred E. Bain. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1935. Pp. xiv + 330. 
$2.50. 

Many books have been written for the edifi- 
cation of parents within the last few years but 
here is one unlike most the others. It does not 
deal primarily with the growth and development 
of children, their care and guidance in home 
and family. Its chief purpose, rather, is to in- 
terpret present-day education of children under 
fourteen years in such a way that parents will 
understand the what and why of changes that 
have taken place during the past generation 
and will be able, therefore, to co-operate with 
the schools more intelligently and successfully 
than is possible without such understanding. 

The treatment of the subject is comprehen- 
sive. Discussion begins with the nursery school, 
the latest educational unit to be adopted and 
developed in the United States, and proceeds 
through the kindergarten to the primary and 
upper divisions of the elementary school. In 
dealing with each age level the author shows 
clearly that modern school procedures are the 
result of efforts to meet, as fully as possible, 
the needs of children at these different periods 
of development as such needs have been re- 
vealed by numerous scientific investigations. 

The book treats specifically such topics as 
“Curriculum Changes in the Modern School” ; 
“Basic Subjects in the Modern Curriculum” ; 
“The Tool Subjects in the Modern Curriculum” ; 
“The Organization and Equipment of the Mod- 
ern School.” There is a fine chapter devoted to 
discussion of tests, records and reports; another 
which presents a most wholesome treatment of 
discipline, and one concerned with such cooper- 
ating educational agencies as the modern home, 
recreational and health facilities, libraries and 
museums. In every case present practices are 
compared with those of a generation or more 
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Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 






ago and always reasons for the changes 
given. ‘ 
The author has been unusually successful ig 
avoiding technical discussion. The material ig 
so presented as to be clear and convincing 
the ordinary layman. The illustrative stories 
drawn from the author's own experience v ith: 
children and their parents, are used effectively, 
and the several photographs serve their purpa 
well in illuminating the text. 

It is probable that some readers of this boo 
will put it down with the impression that the 
school, here so attractively pictured, is mor 
common in the country at large than is reall 
the case. If so, they are doomed to disappoint 
ment. The book does present modern and sig: 
nificant trends in education, however, concern 
_ing which all parents should be informed. 
should prove very useful in parent-teacher study 


groups. 


































Stammering and Allied Disorders. By C. 
Bluemel. New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1935. Pp. vi + 182. $2.00. 

To treat an ailment efficiently one should 
understand its cause. Although Dr. Bluemel ha 
treated stammering cases with considerable sue 
cess, he has long been seeking for an adequalt 
explanation of the trouble. He believes he ha 
found it at last and writes his latest book 
share his discovery. Essentially it consists if 
applying the Pavlov terminology to the situé 

tion. q 

No one denies that a dog in a laboratory call 

“learn” to respond to the sound of a bell 

salivating, a useful physiological activity orig 

inally performed only when food is in the mout 

No one can deny that it is theoretically poss bk 

that all learning may be a similar conditioni 

of inborn reflexes. But few are as ready as Dt 

Bluemel to accept this as a working hypothesis 

in the description and analysis of complex be 
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havior. For instance, it would follow from the 
hypothesis that speech must be either a simple 
reflex (which it obviously is not) or a condi- 
tioned reflex, even though we cannot make out 
the steps in the conditioning. If it is a condi- 
tioned reflex and one imperfectly acquired, it 
might be inhibited by a shock. This, then, is Dr. 
Bluemel’s new theory of stammering. 

Inhibition certainly seems a suitable term to 
apply to the condition but rather in its popular 
than in its Pavlovian sense. Except for those who 
feel that a description of a psfckological phe- 
nomenon in neurological terms however vague 
constitutes an explanation, the theory holds little 
interest and indeed the pragmatic methods of 
treatment already in use are little affected by it. 

Many A. M. LEE 
Chicago, Illinois 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Sung Under the Silver Umbrella. Poems for 


Young Children. Selected by the Literature 
Committee of the Association for Child- 
hood Education. Illustrated by Dorothy 
Lathrop. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. Pp. xxiii. + 211. $2.00. 


Here is a book that all teachers and parents 
of young children ought to own and will wish 
to, once they see it. It is the first anthology 
where the poems have been chosen éspecially for 
the youngest children and the choice is a felici- 
tous one throughout. 

Many poems not found in other collections, 
nor easily available, are presented here. There 
is, for instance, a delightful sampling of the 
Japanese hokku, so right for young children 
and so little known. There is a wise choice of 
the best from our old friends—Blake, Rossetti, 
Stevenson and others. There is a fine representa- 
tion of such distinguished modern poets as 
Walter De La Mare, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, 
Eleanor Farjeon and Elizabeth Coatsworth. 

Considering the difficulties involved in get- 
ting copyright permissions and meeting the roy- 
alty charges, the Literature Committee has done 
a remarkable piece of work in arranging this 
excellent collection. We may sympathize with 
the disappointment of being unable to include 
Milne’s poems and other favorites, but we can 
only marvel at the wide range that still remains. 
The poems have literary distinction, variety, 
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and a fine regard both for the child’s interests 
and his expanding literary tastes and needs. From 


the Psalms to Edward Lear, from Aldis 
to Francis , here is a rich field for 
poetic browsing. The child who ranges through 
such a field will be well on his way to literary 
good taste and a permanent enjoyment of pogtry. 
Padriac Colum’s introduction is a provocative 

and delightful addition to the book. Dorothy 
Lathrop’s black and white illustrations are in 
her usual delicate and imaginative quality. In . 
short, ‘Sung Under the Silver Umbrella” is a 
lovely book to be enjoyed by both children and 
adults. 

May HILL ARBUTHNOT 

Western Reserve University 


Dobry. By Monica Shannon. Illustrated by Kat- 
chamakoff. New Y ork: Viking Press, 1934. 

If kindergarten-primary people should some- 
times sample the literature for older children, 
here is the book for them to read this year. They 
will finish ““Dobry” with a better understanding 
of some of the foreign peoples in their school 
communities. They will have a deeper feeling 


* for the meaning of the land to those who tend 


wo 


it and live on it until they die. They will finish 
“Dobry” reluctantly; a little envious of the fes- 
tivals, the work and play that bound those Bul- 
garian peasants together so warmly. “Dobry”’ 1s 
a “social” study at its best ; “Dobry”’ is literature 
and “Dobry’’ is a little slice of Bulgarian life 
written and read with sheer delight. 

Dobry is a small boy who grows up between 
the covers of this entrancing book from one who 
gives himself a stomach-ache by a midnight feast 
on tomatoes to the talented youth of the village 
whose sculpture is going to carry him to the 
city, far from the land he loves. Dobry is an 
engaging boy, but grandfather is the hero, not 
only of Dobry, but of the book. Grandfather, 
full of wise sayings, “Everything is different, 
each leaf if you really look at it . . . Every stone 
is different. No other stone exactly like it. That 
is it, Dobry. God loves variety . . . God makes 
better icons than those in the church. He makes 
a beautiful thing and nothing else in the whole 
world is exactly like it.” Grandfather who “‘ly- 
ing capless, coatless, shirts open to the sky” on 
a mound of snow, wins the snow-melting contest 
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from all the younger men in the village? Here 
is a hero indeed, the envy of the small boys, a 
model and a wise guide for the young Dobry. 

The pictures by Atanas Katchamakoff, him- 
self a Bulgarian sculptor, add to the uniqueness 
and charm of the book. With many sixth grade 
children, this was the most popular book of the 
year. These children will be delighted but not 
surprised to know that “Dobry” has won the 
Newbery Award for 1934. 


A Day On Skates. By Hilda von Stockum, with 
illustrations by the author. Foreword by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 1934. 

This description of a Dutch winter picnic, 
with its lively story and enchanting illustrations, 
is one of the choice books of 1934. It has al- 
ready become a favorite with the children and 
rarely remains over night on library shelves. 

It is classified by most teachers and librarians 
as a book for the intermediate grades and so 
it is, if the children are to read it themselves. The 
story, however, is so childlike, so full of action 
and simple humor that second grade children 
revel in it when it is read to them. 

There is danger of children of eight and nine 
getting only short stories (and far too many of 
them) because of their lack of reading skill. 
For such children it is desirable that teachers 
pick out a few long stories to read aloud. The 
sustained interest and continuity of attention in- 
volved in following from day to day an absorb- 
ing story such as “A Day On Skates” will 
furnish a genuine incentive to further reading 
besides increasing the scope of their literary 
appreciation. 

A more delightful book than “A Day On 
Skates” could hardly be found. As Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay suggests, “This is a book which 
mothers and fathers will sit up to finish, after 
the protesting child has been dragged firmly off 
to bed.” Furthermore, this writer hopes that the 
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contagion of similar outings of teachers and 

children will spread to this country. No school 

library should be without this book. 
May HILL ARBUTHNOT 


NOTES ON PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Observations of Young Children. By Lovisa C. 
Wagoner and Others. New York: McGraw. 
Hill Book Company, 1935. Pp. 297. $2.00, 
A laboratory manual to be used in connection | 
with courses in child development “‘for the pur. 
pose of guiding the work of undergraduates in | 
a nursery school laboratory. ” Contains introduc. 
tory material on the aims and procedures of | 
nursery school education followed by full out. | 
lines for observing various phases of child de. 
velopment in the nursery school situation. There 
is a Classified list of reading references. 


The June Norton Sing It Again Book. By jundl 
Mary Norton. New York: The June Nor. | 
ton Publications, 1935. Pp. 48. $2.00. / 

A collection of songs based on Miss Nor. 
ton’s work with kindergarten and primary chil- 
dren. The words of many of the thirty-five songs. 
have been composed by individual children or 
by groups of children. The eleven illustrative | 
crayon drawings in gay colors represent the work 
of children also. They are delightfully charac- 
teristic of the efforts of such young artists. 


Willingly to School. Photography by Wendell 
MacRae. Material and Commentary by the 
Staff of the Fox Meadow School. Produced 
under the direction of Claire T. Zyve. New | 
York: Round Table Press, 1935. Pp. 108. | 
$3.00. 

A book of charming photographs showing the. 
children of this school engaged in a variety of | 
interesting activities, both indoors and out. The | 
text indicates in enthusiastic paragraphs the 
learning values of these various activities as 
judged by the staff. 
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American Education Week 
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TEACHERS of young children will find many helpful suggestions for American Education 
Week in the Primary Packet Advertised on the back cover of this issue of CHILDHOOD © 
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Mental Hygiene in its quarterly issue for July 
prints an article of great practical value on ‘The 
Treatment of Reading Disability,” by Nina 
Ridenour, Psychologist of The Children’s Center 
of Detroit. She points out that reading disability 
has been more stressed than the remedial aspects 
and from the results of her own experience gives 
a number of suggestions helpful to all teachers 
of reading. For example, she lists as the first 
consideration the child’s attitude and the fact 
that he must first wgnt to read before there is 
much use in trying to teach him. “Pressure that 
the child is unable to accept is destructive and 
builds faulty attitudes of which he will bear the 
scars throughout his life.” It may be necessary 
to use indirect methods but once the child wants 
to read she feels it is best to attack the next step 
directly with the child and thus eliminate the 
“round-about and time-consuming methods of 
rousing interest by pictures and games.” If the 
child feels it is 4is problem and Ais challenge, 
progress is much aided. 

Methods of teaching reading are discussed 
next and here she has found it wise»to use some 
things often frowned upon in regular class room 
procedure, yet the very things needed by the 
non-reading child. For example, teaching letters 
and syllables, quoting Orton to the effect: “It is 
better to be a word-reader than a non-reader.” 
Another device is to have the child follow the 
words with his finger, often the very thing which 
will help him most and yet which he has been 
made to think is babyish. 

Another point especially stressed is to “select 
reading that is easy for the child.” She has 
found Marion Monroe by far the most helpful 
of any of the writers. on the subject and recom- 
mends highly her book, Children Who Cannot 
Read. The teacher must, however, be resourceful 
and ever ready to try new methods to interest 
particular children, “keeping them flexible and 
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her attention alert. . . . Under these conditions 
it is not unusual to see a child’s reading show a 
gain of from two to three years in a three-month 
period, or in twenty-five to thirty lessons.” 


The New Era in Home and School devotes 
its July-August issue to “The Progress of Scot- 
tish Education” thereby hoping to stimulate 
interest in the St. Andrews Conference. An 
editorial comment on the contents of the journal 
states that “the spirit of the new education has 
penetrated the very fabric of the Scottish sys- 
tem.” Of education as a whole in Scotland, it 
is said, “The central and unbroken strand in its 
long educational tradition is the recognition of 
the right of the clever child, from whatever 
social class he may come, to the highest and 
best education the country can offer.” 

In addition to an article by William Mc- 
Clelland on “Distinctive Features of Scottish 
Education” and one by William Boyd on 
“Growing Points in Scottish Education” there 
are others describing schools which embody the 
principles of progressive education in various 
ways. “An Activity School in Lanarkshire,” by 
Thomas Wright, describes the way an activity 
school was worked out practically. ‘The mastery 
of these skills—the tool subjects—is, of course, 
an individual thing and each child was allowed 
to acquire this mastery at his own rate. 

“There was no prohibition against talking or 
moving about or against asking or giving as- 
sistance, and we found this freedom to talk and 
move about a great improvement of the old- 
fashioned discipline. 

“The outcome of the experiment was that 
the school became a happy place for all its 
children, even for those of a non-intellectual 
type—and yet our old friends, the three Rs, 
suffered no loss. It was matter for regret among 
traditionalists that our children at the end of 
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the primary stage had not a systematic knowledge 
of the rivers of Scotland and the mountains of 
Ireland, but the loss was compensated by the 
acquisition of an ability of a rarer kind—the 
ability to pursue knowledge independently.” 


The Journal of the American Association of 
University Women for June has an article by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher on ‘Family Problems— 
New and Old,” with the sub-title, ‘Vanishing 
Folkways Lead to Modern Schools.” This is an 
abridgement of an address made before the 
Harvatd Teachers Association in March and 
published in full in Harvard Teachers Record 
for April, 1935. Mrs. Fisher's argument 
throughout is that the schools must provide to- 
day what was formerly provided by the home 
as a natural part of its setting. She shows how 
various needs of childhood were met in the old 
time home, rather communal in character, where 
not only the larger families lived together but 
where were gathered naturally and inevitably, 
grandparents, uncles, aunts, and cousins. 

She describes how the child in his contact 
with the older generation got “historical sense” 
since they, “with their minds turning back to 
their early days, were a storehouse of oldtime 
narrative and description, a living spring of the 
consciousness of the past as real.”” To make up 
for this loss Mrs. Fisher feels parents today must 
see to it that their children attend schools which 
offer more than the three Rs and must make 
a real effort to “See that they have access to a 
good library which provides them with books 
from which they may get systematically from 
the printed page, what they can use. 

Of the opportunity for group living, she says, 
“The only single absolute essential in anybody's 
education is to learn how to live with others, 
because the one thing you can always predict of 
every human being’s future is that he will be 
forced to do this.” 

Of the opportunity for hearing stories and 
poetry, previously supplied by maiden aunts, 
“What we must not forget is that if children 
are to have the chance they used to have, to sit 
around in dreamy groups, reflecting back and 
forth to each other the fertilizing effects of 
poetry falling like dew into their hearts—that 
chance must be given them elsewhere than at 
home.” 
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Of the exercise of creative skills, once so im- 
portant in the home and still so essential for 
children, she comments, “We must not be 
sentimental about giving children these thing 
because they are ‘nice’ for them to have. We 
are in favor of them not because of the theory 
of democracy, but because of the reality of the 
need.” 
She speaks for the mother in recognition of 
the demands which have been made of her, 
“We must insist there is no use trying to make 
the solitary young woman, left by industrialism 
all alone in her small home, filled with finished 
products, with a mere two or three children, . 
upon herself to achieve what was formerly done, 
by three of four other adults, by a group life of 
many children in the home and neighborhood, 
by an atmosphere vibrant and radiant with the 
purposeful, understandable, useful, nece 
exercise of many skills. . . . No, she cannot do” 
it.” 1 

She recognizes the difficulties in solving 
these family problems but ends with the chak 
lenge, ““We are not Americans if we do not fee 
our spirits rising at the sight of obstacles to be 
overcome, of new raw materials to be modelled’ 
into a new kind of shapeliness and beauty. The 
raw materials for success in helping our childre 
grow up are not found in exactly the same 
places they used to lie, true. But in every coura 
geous and valid human heart a very old power 
is to be found where it always was, the irresist 
ible power of the will to handle raw material) 
creatively.” 

& 

Scribner's for July has an article by Robet 
Brissault, “Is Man Improving?” interesting i 
this pessimistic era because he believes that the) 
answer is “Yes!” While he recognizes that the) 
confidence which formerly was felt in mang 
unlimited capacity for improvement seems now 
to be somewhat ironic, he makes the following 
statement: “It may be stated in considered 
terms that at no previous period has the humaf 
race had greater powers of control over the 
conditions of its existence.” 1 

He recognizes that we are at present in 
state of doubt and apparent regression, but he} 
does not feel that this state of mind reflects the 
truth, so, “Despite all handicaps, the expansiof! 
of knowledge and intelligence, the unremitting 
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# attrition of the frontiers of ignorance and fal- 
lacy, have proceeded no less in all provinces of 
man’s control than in that of technological ap- 
The meshes of thought have been 
B87 drawn closer ; the realms of ignorance have 
4} He accounts for the present discouragement 
by saying, “It is that very growth of the mental 
’ t and critical discrimination of the 
human mind which renders it immeasurably 
more sensitive to defeat, more impatient and 
rebellious in its attitude toward remediable evils 
and follies which even the most brilliant civiliza- 
® tions of the past viewed and tolerated with 
¢§ callous indifference and insentiency.” 
| He feels that disillusion is a healthy thing, a 
step toward the recognition of truth, and he 
gives as ‘the most far-reaching discovery of our 
time . . . the apprehension of the fact that the 
saty human mind is a social product.” He goes on to 
: do® amplify this statement thus: “Man’s congenital 
# mental endowments include none of the powers 








ring§ of control, none of the equipment, none of the 

al-§ social sentiments and emotions which make it 
feel human. It is made human by incorporation into 
) be® the social structure and by the acquisition of the 


lled§ accumulated heritage handed down by that 
structure. Apart from that affiliation, man is but 
adumb, unthinking animal devoid of any power 


ume § of emotion that is peculiarly human.” 

uta § He finds it noteworthy that this discovery 
wet} has attached to it the name of no one person 
sist § but has insinuated itself into contemporary 
rial thought without any special excitement about it. 


If this discovery be accepted as valid, it follows 
inevitably that concern for progress must be 
with the social whole and not with the indi- 
vidual. 


The same journal has an anonymous article, 
“Advice to Summer Grandmothers.” It is written 
by a mother and deals with the harm done her 
ing= children by their visit to her parents for the 

ed§ ©summer. It is somewhat surprising that it is the 
| mother’s parents and not the father’s that prove 
the so difficult in this account. She says that the 

= children return with many bad habits which it 
takes months to cure and which are not only 
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hard on the parents but hard on the children 
as well who are, as she expresses it, “bad com- 
pany for themselves as well as for me.” 

The article is not a wholesale condemnation 
but rather an appeal to both sides to face the 
difficulties and to try to work them out for, 
“Perhaps to be a successful grandparent is an 
even subtler, more difficult job than to be a 
successful parent. There is the compensation, 
though, of serenity and harmony between the 
generations, a handing down of the infinitely ~ 
valuable mellowness which only comes with age, 
and a handing up of that freshness of point of 
view which belongs to youth alone. Surely it is 
worth a struggle on the part of all of us.” 


In the Aélantic Monthly for July there is a 
worth-while article by Sacha Guitry called, “Ten 
Years in the First Form,” the second of a series. 
He spent these ten years in twelve different 
schools, He makes a number of interesting com- 
ments as he describes each school. Of one 
teacher he says, ‘He questioned us ceaselessly 
and as his questions were almost always the 
same, I took it into my head that the man 
could not possibly know or remember anything.” 
Also, of one school, “It was a penal colony for 
children.” Again, ‘People must learn when 
they are young to live with each other. Now 
the great misfortune is that in school we are 
not taught to live, we are not made ready for 
life; and it is a crime not to tell us, before we are 
told anything else, that work is the greatest of 
life’s joys.” 

He believes that false distinctions between 
work and recreation are a mistake: ‘‘Nothing 
should be more recreational than work. And 
class work should be passionately interesting. . . . 
I dream of the time when a master will be able 
to say to a pupil, ‘You behaved badly, and I 
shall punish you. You will not be allowed to 
attend classes.’ ”” 

His summary closes with this comment, “I 
am convinced today that the man who does not 
love his work, who works without joy and for 
the sole purpose of earning a livelihood, is the 
most miserable of men.” 

How right he is! 
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How Can We Help Children to Read? All 
primary teachers are faced with the need of un- 
derstanding the psychology of reading. The 
more thoughtful the teacher the more eager is 
she to learn not only methods and principles 
by which her group may learn to read, but also 
causes and remedies which may relate to difficul- 
ties of the many children in her group who as 
individuals are showing reading disabilities. 

Such a teacher cannot fail to be interested in 
an investigation carried on at Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College on ‘The Relation of Social, 
Economic and Personal Characteristics to Read- 
ing Ability” by Dr. Margaret Ladd.? 

The procedure of the study was to give tests 
to 315 children in the 3B, 4A, 4B, and 5A 
grades of three public schools in New York 
City in groups of about twenty-five pupils. The 
reading tests used were three: the Level of Com- 
prehension test and the Speed and Accuracy test 
from the Modern School Achievement battery, 
and also the Gates Silent Reading Test Type D, 
(Reading to note details). Of the two intelli- 
gence tests used one was the Haggerty Intelli- 
gence Examination Delta 2 and the other the. 
Pintner Non-language Mental Test. To meas- 
ure the socio-economic status of the children the 
Sims Score Card was used. The Lehman Play 
Quiz was given to throw light on the versatility” 
and the sociability of the child at play, while the 
Maller Character Sketches, teachers’ rating, and 
certain tests of school attitudes were used to 
estimate other aspects of the child’s personality. 


The general conclusions are as follows: 
1. Through the class room methods of group 


testing used in this study, no marked relation- 
ships were found between reading ability and 


gross scores on socio-economic status of the% ure; pleasure in reading aloud before the class; 
and number of books owned by the child. 

d. Less tendency to feel unhappy ; less tend 
ency to quarrel with other children. 


[44] 


* Ladd, Margaret Rhoads. The Relation of Social Eco- 
nomic and Personal Characigristics to Reading Ability. New 
York City: Columbia University Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 582, 1933. Pp. 100. 


home, play interests, and general personality ad 
justment respectively. The author continues hj 
saying, “if there are real differences betweq 
good and poor readers with respect to these fac 
tors, they do not appear when many details af 
averaged together to make a score called, for ef 
ample, ‘personality adjustment.’ Case studig 
suggest that possibly one detail, such as for 
eign language background, may be associated 
with reading difficulty in one case and not iq 
another, depending upon the relationships 
relative strengths of- the other traits or cond ’ 
tions which are operating in those cases.” 

2. There was a slight and not reliable tend 
ency for good reading achievement to be asso 
ciated with such desirable conditions as better 
socio-economic status, absence of foreign lam 
guage in the home, and better Psapp adjust 
ment. However, it is not possible to tell which 
the cause and which the effects in such relation’ 
ships. i 
3. Good reading achievement was found t9) 
be reliably associated with certain more detailed 
traits and conditions, namely: 

a. A more favorable score on School Atti 
tudes. There was found to be a significant re 
lationship between a confident, happy and out: 
_ going attitude in the school situation and succe ; 
in reading. Which factor is operating here a) 
|cause and which as effect it is impossible to say, 

b. Higher score on “‘self-control.” Three as 
pects of self-control seemed definitely related to 
reading disability: “Fails to keep cool in a cor 
test,” “becomes excited and wrought up before 
taking an examigation,” and “gets tired of & 
piece of work quickly even when very much i 
terested in the work.” 

c. Amount of time spent in reading for pleas 
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e. Teachers’ ratings of above average in self- 


tention. 

4. Certain other details were not found to be 
associated with reading achievement. These were 
the children’s report of the following: left- 
handedness, now or formerly (no tests of 
i handedness or of eyedness were given) ; trouble 
| with ears; parents’ opinion of the child's intelli- 
f gence; preference ofthe child for staying in- 
doors rather than outdoors; liking for the com- 
panionship of older people; number of brothers 
and sisters; number of hours sleep per night; 
and whether or not the child states that he liked 
to read. 


The author then points out the following im- 
plications of her investigation for education: 

1. If a child having a reading difficulty proves 
to have an unfavorable score on a personality 
test, the teacher will not be justified in saying, 
“That accounts for it.” Nor should she make 
such a statement just because he has a low score 
of socio-economic status or speaks a foreign lan- 
guage at home, or even because he has a “‘border- 
line’ intelligence quotient. Some children with 
each of these apparent handicaps were found 
among the best twenty-six readérs of their re- 
spective grades. 


2. But if a teacher is confronted wilt a class 


iled§ of children, most of whom speak a foreign lan- 


guage at home, or have low intelligence quo- 
| tients, or have low scgges on certain tests of 
# school atittudes, she may expect them, on the 
average, to have more reading difficulty than a 
dass which contrasts with them on these points. 
i} =. The author's final paragraph is of special in- 
} terest, showing as it does the sincerity of her 
“The 
educator who inquires into the causation of spe- 
ME cial ability or disability in reading will not find 
tl the answer in the present’ investigation. The 


4] writers’ speculations lead to the conjecture that 


at least by the time children reach the third 
grade, the personality factors involved in read- 
ing ability are so numeroys and vary so much in 
emphasis and pattern#fom one individual to 
another that the influence of any one of them 
tends to be obscured in averages and geperaliza- 
tions.” 
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How An Individual Child Was Helped to 
confidence, persistence, and concentration of at~ Read. This brief report® bears out the conclusions 


of the first study, namely that the educator must 
look into many factors before attempting a sys- 
tematic program of re-education in reading. As 
is pointed out in the opening paragraph, “a 
child who is reading poorly or not at all too often 
receives only additional drill, with little or no 
attention to the underlying handicaps which 
make the reading so poor.” ; 

A case is then presented of an eight-year-old 
boy of at least average intellectual ability, yet 
who was unable to learn to read. 

The child had had an first 
grade teacher whom he did not like; he had 
failed in the second grade, and he held a deep 
aversion to school. His history indicated that he 
had been greatly indulged throughout his home 
life and had had the services of a nurse all his 
life. Examination of his eyes showed fusional 
deficiencies, so that it was very difficult for him 
to associate ideas of sound or sense with the 
confused, variable, number and letter forms 
which were presented to him by his uncoordi- 
nated eyes. 

The treatment followed was comprehensive: 
the boy was sent to a boys’ camp and later to 
reside with the head master of the school to 
which he was transferred in the fall. All his 
new teachers were informed of his difficulties 
and his special needs, especially of his aversion 
to school. 

Space here does not permit description of the 
patience and care which went into the weeks of 
training which followed, nor of the achieve- 
ments which were indicated by his several read- 
ing tests. The final paragraph, however, should 
be quoted, “One would hardly believe the 
change that has come over Dick, from a person- 
ality point of view, during the past year. He now 
has the appearance of a normal acting boy; ag- 
gressive, confident, and full of self-assurance. He 
has asked his father if he may return to the same 
school next year. In his own words, “It’s a great 
school.” And why should it not be so to him? 
Everything connected with it has been associated 
with success; that element in school work that 
is so vital to continued progress.” 


2 Eames, Thomas Harrison, and Peabody, Robert W., 
**A Non-Reader Reads.’’ Journal of Educational Research, 


28:450-55; February, 1935. 





The Famous Umbrella Books 


These three important collections have been prepared by the 
Literature Committee of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion—and are being widely used by parents and teachers work- 
ing with younger readers. 


SUNG UNDER THE SILVER gpa sasema 


The new Umbrella book of 1935! An anthology of 
fine verse, old and new,—a carefully prepared collec- 
tion including poems by great writers as Rossetti, 
Stevenson, Blake,—appealing verses by well-known 
moderns as Rachel Field, Walter de la Mare, Rose 
Fyleman—all of them the children’s favorites. Many 
beautiful illustrations by Dorothy Lathrop. $2.00 











TOLD UNDER THE 
GREEN UMBRELLA 


The fine old fairy tales, folk tales and legends, 
in their best versions—the stories best loved by 
children and most successfully used by teachers 
and storytellers. Many illustrations by Grace 
Gilkison. $2.00 


TOLD UNDER THE BLUE UMBRELLA 


A rich collection of realistic stories for modern 
children—a doll story, a farm story, a building 
story,—and many others. Contributors include 
Alice Dalgliesh, Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Helen 
Fuller Orton, Dorothy Baruch—and other im- 
portant authors. Illustrated by Marguerite Da- 
vis. 























Send for new catalog, Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls, free on re- 
quest. Available from your bookstore or direct from— 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 








In writing to advertisers, please mention CHILDHOOD EpucATION—‘t helps 
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